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" He who such polish'd lines so well oouW form, 
Was Passion's slave, was Indiscretion's child : 
Now earth-enamour'd, grov'ling with the worm ; 
Now seraph-pram'd> the wonderful, the wild." 

Dirmooy'i Enthusiast. 
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THOMAS DERMODY. 



Dermody once pnore directed his course 
to the capital, and the last donation of his 
generous benefactress enabled him to per- 
form his journey with ease and comfort. He 
had not been many days in Dublin, before 
his finances were entirely expended ; but, 
regardless of the consequences, he still 
loitered about the city till his credit was 
exhausted, and his habiliments were in 
a state of dilapidation. In this situa- 
tion he began to think it highly neces- 
sary either to inquire after his old friends 
and patrons, or to search for new ones. 
It was his custom while at Killeigh, fre- 
quently to correspond with his former 
vol. ii. a 
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esteemed friend and adviser Mr. White j 
and whether it w#s merely for the sake of 
information, or with a view to secure a 
continuance of his favour when he should 
arrive in the metropolis, he acquainted him 
with his determination of further pursuing 
his fortune in England. The particulars of 
this information, and his own introduction 
to Dermody on his arrival in Dublin, are 
thus feelingly related by that worthy gentle- 
man himself : 

" He wrote to me occasionally ; and for 
a time I had no reason to doubt of his being 
highly satisfied with his situation, and duly 
sensible of the flattering prospects placed 
before him. But, alas! his evil Genius 
still haunted him. I perceived a falling off; 
and something wavering in his sentiments, 
that visibly marked an aberration from the 
destined course. This gave me pain, for 
I really wished him well. It was about this 
time he inclosed me the poem which 
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you will find in the appendix to a vo- 
lume of mine afterwards collected and 
published by my son *. It was there 
inserted with a small alteration in the date; 

^ 1^1 I -T— ' ~~ "~~ - - - - f - 

• TO SAMUEL WHITE, ESQ. 

For thee, whose brow the vivid laurel shades, 
Timid I touch the muse's simplest shell ; 

For thou hast woo'd the sweet Aonian maids, 
And felt inspir'd the pure poetic spell. 

Oft 'mid the echoing abbey's saintly gloom* 
When all the spectred aisles responsive rung, 

Thy praises wont the darkness to illume, 
And shed a ray of lustre while I sung. 

When pensive Eve her fairy curtain drew, 
With tender hand, athwart the heaving breast 

Of yon still lake, "and gemm'd the watery blue, 
Thy honour'd name in artless song I drest. 

Taught by my strain, each deep dell knew thy worth, 
Each savage echo and each flow'ry wild ; 

Or when the red sun walk'd, majestic, forth, 
Or o'er the scene with placid pleasure smil'd,, 
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and the note* added with the view of pro* 
moting the subscription to a publication of 



«M« 



Then deign to consecrate my youthful lay, 
And bid the wreath I wove ambrosial bloom; 

So shall it mock the frown of sad decay, 
And live the noblest scutcheon of my tomb. 

Thomas Deemody. 

* u This extraordinary young genius is from Enpis, 
in the county of Clare. His father, reputed a good 
classic scholar, had a flourishing school there; and 
tinder his instruction, at a very early age indeed, 
young Dermody gave proofs of capacity. Speci- 
mens of his composition were handed about and 
deservedly admired ; but he was ignorant of the world, 
and the domestic scene was too confined for his ex- 
panding ideas. He left the place of his nativity : and 
a few years ago arrived, under great difficulties, in 
the metropolis ; where his surprising talents soon in* 
troduced him to notice, andprocured him an honour- 
able patronage. He has lately published proposals for 
printing by subscription poems written in his thirteenth 
year ; which were inclosed to me, accompanied with 
the foregoing stanzas. A few of his juvenile produc- 
tions were formerly presented to the curious. They 
abound with original and striking beauties, and taste 
and judgment are eloquent in their praise. 

"Samuel White." 
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his^ then in agitation. This poem, which 
I really think beautiful, was in fact prepa- 
ratory to a request of an extraordinary 
nature. In the letter alluded to, which I 
received about three weeks after the former 
one containing the poem, he mentions his 
intention of quitting Mr. Boyd's ; with a 
design, after settling some affairs here, of 
trying the air of London : and, incon- 
ceivable as it may appear, solicits my interest 
with my quondam pupil and friend Mr. 
Sheridan, patentee of Drury-lane, to give 
him a situation in the theatre. This, you 
may be sure, for obvious reasons I strongly 
opposed ; and in a long letter by return of 
post, remonstrated to the utmost of my 
power against the futility of such a step, 
He had not talents for the stage, nor a 
single requisite that could entitle him tq 
respectability as an actor. In a few days 
after, conceive my astonishment when I 
met him sauntering up Grafton-street. He 
now became connected with a bookseller, 
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proprietor of a public print ; and for a time 
picked up a sorry pittance as a paragraph- 
ist, and by now and then a little fugitive 
lucubration for a magazine. But he figured 
not long in that department : with his usual 
versatility he grew weary of the employ- 
ment ; and, without assigning any cause, 
suddenly disappeared. For a time, he was 
dead to his friends. Going out one even- 
ing, I had a letter put into my hand : it 
was from Dermody, requesting me to lend 
♦him half-a-guinea. I knew the writing ; 
but as there was no date, I conjectured 4ie 
did not wish his place of residence to be 
known. Nevertheless, 1 gave the trifle; 
and partly to be sure that he got it, and 
partly (I trust) from better motives, fol- 
lowed the messenger at a convenient dis- 
tance, and by that means discovered his 
lodging. There I found him in a miserable 
plight indeed : lying stretched on a flock 
pallet without curtains, in a dark filthy 
garret; his shoes besmeared with mud 
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.{one of the soles quite gone, the other all 
broken) lying carelessly by the bedside, his 
stockings in the same condition, and his 
poor feet all torn and bloody. He could 
hardly raise his head, and appeared fatigued 
almost to death. No wonder; he had been 
at Bellevue, the seat of Mr. Latouche, a 
rough and stony road of above sixteen Irish 
miles, and returned that same <fey. It was 
to solicit a subscription ; but not having an 
opportunity of preferring his suit, the 
&mUy being abroad, 

A pamperM menial drore him from the door. 

JOn his way back he stopped at a petty 
alehouse, where his shoe-buckles fell vic- 
tims to appease the cravings of hunger : 
it was e requisite sacrifice ; for without some 
such expedient to recruit his strength and 
spirits a little, he could not have reached 
town, and at night (there was no alternative) 
must have shrouded from the inclemency 
xof -the .weather under & hedge . Such . ar§ 
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the results of wilfulness and improvi- 
dence ! — But that was no time to moralize. 
We had a comfortable little supper to* 
gether, and the story of the day's expedi- 
tion was our dessert.'* 

In this deplorable state did he remain 
for a considerable time ; during which he 
was chiefly supported by his tried and con- 
stant friend Mr. Owenson, by whose in- 
terest he was soon enabled to publish hk 
poems. So assiduous was that gentleman 
in his exertions to make this publication 
profitable, that he frequently took his stand 
in,£U eminent bookseller's shop, and offered 
the books for sale to persons who entered, 
sometimes relating the doleful history of 
the luckless bard ; and even assailed the 
passengers that passed the door. As Mr, 
Owenson was very generally known and 
respected, he was seldom unsuccessful in 
these applications ; and by this mode he 
procured him considerable relief. Nor 
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were Dermody's personal applications lest 
productive : he too seldom solicited in vain. 
Soch is the fascination of genius, that if 
its appeals do not always triumph over the 
heart, they are never wholly disregarded.-— 
That his condition was often pitiable, and 
his benefactor's liberality as often praise- 
worthy and acceptable, will appear from 
the two following laconic epistles : 

To Mr. Owenson, No. 60, Dame-street. 

4C Your bounty to me has been like the 

ocean, boundless and illimitable. From 

my appearance I am almost ashamed to call 

on you : I shall only say that I have fasted 

for a longer time than caused the death of 

Chatterton. 

** Thomas Dermody/V 

To Mr. Detmody. 

" Accept the inclosed; and while so 
ppor a frian as myself can purchase a loaf> 
you shall never want a $har$ of it, in 
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common with my dear -girls * . In answer to 
your former note,*— -call at Mr.Dixon's, the 
corner of Crow-6treet ; and by my desire 
he will give you three pair of stockings, 
-*uch as may suit you : l*ut as Homer and 
Hesiod never wore silk stockings, it will 
•fee time enough to get some of that com- 
modity when you enter the college, if ever 
you should have grace enough to accom- 
plish so desired an object. Get them of 
Such 9 kind as will be useful, not fashion- 
able. Call at Rourk's, and you will get a 
pair of shoes : I think you want them. . 

" Robert Owenson.** 

It was in one of those trying situations 

jp - — - 1 — - 

* Though foreign to the main subject of these 
memoirs, it is a just tribute of praise due to Mr. 
Owenson to say, that he lias bestowed an education 
upon his two daughters, which has enabled them to 
associate with the first characters for rank and talents 
Jn Ireland, and by whom they are esteemed. Miss 
JBidriey Owenson possesses a true poetical fancy ; and 
Ji the author of two novels: " St.Cfair," and " 
Norice of St. Dominkk." 
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about this period, when our poet was de-* 
pressed by disappointment and abandoned 
by the world, that chance brought the 
writer of these memoirs acquainted with the 
unfortunate subject of them : and it is with 
some pleasure and consolation to himself 
he relates, that his better fortune afforded 
liim through a nuinber of succeeding year* 
the means of often alleviating his misfor- 
tunes ; and when extreme poverty, disease, 
and death itself approached and struck him 
down, enabled him to pay some respectful 
regard to his remains and to his memory. 
Many of his former friends still enter- 
tained the hope that a little experience of 
the world would wean him from those pre- 
vailing follies which had so long sullied his 
character and degraded his genius. Even 
the worthy gentleman whose esteem he had 
forfeited, and whose house he had aban- 
doned, regarded him with some lingering 
sparks of affection ; and from the following 
letter it would appear that he was using the. 
secret means of rescuing him from himself. 
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" Kiileigh, 27th May 1792. 
** Dear Tom, 

" Your trunk Mrs. B. h^id no oppor- 
tunity of sending till last week, as the flour- 
cars do not now stop in this town. I send 
you the receipt as your voucher, when you 
call for it. I have still some books of 
yours ; Johnson's Dictionary, Quintilian, 
and Clair's Lucian. If you have leisure, I 
should be very much obliged to you if you 
would transcribe for Mr. Preston the fol- 
lb wing pieces, or send him the books ; the 
Court Memoirs, the poem on the evacua- 
tion of Boston, and the prose Introduction 
to the Temple of Cotytto : he lives in 
Gloucester-street, and it might be of use 
to you to oblige him. I promised to do 
them myself, but had not the opportunity, 

" I would recommend it to you earnestly 
to try to get entrance in the college as a 
sizer. Examinations are the Tuesday after 
Trinity Sunday: Dr. Burrowes can tell 
you the hour. You may be assured there 
has been application made to the provost 
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in your favour through lord Donoughmore, 
and by other channels ; and you may depend 
on it, the best way to obtain new friends, 
and secure a continuance of the old, is to 
shew an inclination to make some exertions 
in your own favour. You will not be 
obliged to go into another examination till 
the 20th of October. I think the applica- 
tion to the provost will secure your entrance 
though you may not be so well prepared : I 
know it has often been the case. 

cc I am obliged to you for your offer of 
your poems: but shall send to you by 
Daniel, who soon goes to town ; nor need 
you trouble yourself with inquiring for a 
/conveyance down here. I shall be much 
pleased to hear of your success; and hope 
you will believe me 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" H. Boyd." 

The mode which Dermody now adopted 
for soliciting favours, and attracting the 
notice and attention of eminent persons, 
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could scarcely be resisted; and those to 
whom he made his applications, generally 
continued his friends till they were alienated 
from him by his imprudence. Tlutt he had 
taste and discrimination in the choice of his 
patrons, will appear from the following 
testimonies : 

7b the Right Honourable and Reverend the 

Bishop of JPromore. 

"With the most timid consciousness 
of my own inability, I presume on the 
honour of addressing you, as a child of 
the muse and of misfortune. I remember 
fprmerly to have felt, while perusing your 
lordship's admirable Reliques of Ancient 
Poesy, the most sincere and elevated en- 
thusiasm of admiration. Nor was I less 
charmed with the Hermit of Warkworth'g 
f legendary lore:' while I read I was 
entranced; and my solitude was ideally 
thronged by a Spenser, a Cowley^a Drayton, 
or a Carew. 
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. €€ I am now publishing a collection of 
poems ; in which I have arrogantly in- 
scribed one sonnet to your lordship, the 
effusion of wonder more than of genius. 
To Mr. Sterling also I have paid a small 
tribute of thanks, in Parnassian incense, 
for the delight and classical improvement 
reaped from his genuine page of fancy. 

" My age is not sixteen ; yet I have read 
most of the celebrated authors in Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and a little io 
Spanish, particularly in my dear Cervantes. 
But, alas! it avails me nothing to know 
more than the dullest of mankind: the 
eccentric energy of Savage, and the amaz- 
ing genius of Chatterton, could not pur- 
chase the necessaries of life. 

" To you, my lord, who have written 
on the Sydneys of ancient date, and who 
feel their generosity, I apply for some 
hopes ,of future happiness in life t for some 
station where the thorn of adversity majr 
be exchanged for the olives of quiet* 
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and where, looking on the troubled ocean 
of life, I may bless my deliverer. 

** I am, sir, your lordship's humble ser- 
vant, " Thomas Dermody." 



To Henry Grattan, Esq* 

« Si*, 

" Your liberality to me has been in^ ' 
dreased more than threefold by the elegant 
though undeserved approbation of your 
letter. The honour, I hope, will attend 
tne with life ; for though unworthy such 
particular attention now, it gives me room 
to imagine I may improve to some merit 
hereafter. 

u The following request I most ardently 
desire to gain your pardon for : any one but 
yourself might suppose me advancing too 
touch on your generosity. Inclosed I take 
the liberty to send you a little poem 
addressed to that noble body, the Whig- 
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dub. I am assured that the humblest 
production offered by you, sir* in the cause 
of youth and inexperience, would meet the 
concurrence of all good and worthy people. 
" I am, sir, with esteem and gratitude* 
your obedient servant, 

" Thomas Dbkmodt " 

So highly did Mr. Grattan estimate the 
talents of Dermody, that in his zeal to 
$erve him he introduced many passages of 
the above-mentioned poem into a celebrated 
speech .in the house of commons, and 
Strongly recommended its author to the 
particular notice of many persohs of taste 
and fortune. The poem itself is lost ; but 
the following introduction to it may perhaps 
give some idea of its general purport. 

To the. Whig- Club. 

" Gkmtlembn, 

" Emboldened by the patriotic gene- 
rosity of your public proceedings, as a 
native of Ireland I lay the unadornetf efforts 

m 

VOL. Jl. . . C 
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of a youthful rauae before your infcpectfam 
.assured that you will be proud to cherish the 
immhlest adventurer who is ambitious of 
displaying his most early attempts in hi* 
own country, where candour and. partial 
attention are predominant. The blossom 
of genius must be nourished with the kindly 
dew of favour befpre it can attain the 
flourishing luxuriance of perfection. If I 
designed an encomium in these few lines, 
I might hail the distinguished members of 
your illustrious club as the supporters of a 
nation, as the censors of corruption, and 
patrons of merit in its lowest state : but I 
esteem the general applause of a free people 
as the noblest panegyric; and therefore, 
after many wishes for the success of your 
glorious Endeavours, and availing myself of 
the honour of claiming your pardon for 
this intrusion, shall decline into my native 
obscurity. 

\ " I am, gentlemen, your obliged and 
sincere servant, 

<c Thomas Dbrmody." 
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* Through the kindness of Mr. Grattan 
he was shortly after this time introduced to 
that celebrated orator and patriot, Henry 
Flood, esq. who honoured him with his 
particular friendship while he lived. Der- 
Biody retained a grateful sense of his favours, 
and at his death composed an elegy which 
much increased his own reputation. It 
appears from the following curious frag* 
jnent written by Mr. Flood, that he had 
suggested to Dermody a plan for composing 
, a poem on the British constitution, com* 
prehendihg the "whole of its history from 
the Norman conquest down to the accession 
of the house of Hanover* 

" Exordium : something like the begifiw 
lung of Paradise Lost; but suited to the 
subject of the British constitution and its 
reform. 

" Read Macaulay's History of England, 
Describe, from its earliest beginning, the 
dawn of liberty, pr stragglings of thost 
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champions of the people. Describe the 
ages of superstition : the tyranny of the 
first William. Paint the lfew of conquest 
as the most wicked. Shew monarchy, 
with a few exceptions, from William down- 
ward, in its truest colours : the people in 
the most wretched slavery and ignorance. 
Paint superstition and popery : and shout m 
her ear, that that religion was the established 
one when monarchy was in its full power* 
The reign of John, &c« : the contending 
nobles, and the power of the pope in those 
days, strong subjects for your muse. Mo- 
narchy and the nobility (which is Aristo* 
cracy) waging their wars; but still the 
people in an abject state of slavery to both, 
and tuns of their blood spilt in the cause 
where king and nobles were fighting for 
power. 

" Then the wars of York and Lancaster; 
al) for kingly power : the same blood shed, 
but still the people in abject slavery. Run 
through the whole constitutional history ; 
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the aspiring characters down to Harry the 
Eighth : but above all take care that the 
outlines of your historical painting be true. 
The Reformation ; the throwing off the 
papal yoke : that being the first dawn of 
English liberty. Harry's character as drawn 
by Mrs. Macaulay; indeed all the cha- 
racters as drawn by her : also queen Eliza- 
beth, and Mary queen of Scots ; those are 
openings for the finest feelings of your 
muse. From Elizabeth's death, the entire 
throwing off the papal yoke ; Martin Luther, 
and John Calvin : at those times the British 
constitution gradually advancing. Then 
the bigoted James the First: the political 
characters of that reign . Then Charles the 
First: a wide field for your muse. Cromwel 
thought a devil ; an instrument, under 
Providence, of much good : his character; 
magnanimity. The state of the nation, 
and the character of the people, &c. till 
the arrival of George the First. 

" H. F^oon." 
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It is to be lamented that the poem ad*, 
dressed to the Whig-club, and that written 
from the sketch and outline drawn by Mr. 
Flood, are both lost. The opinions of a 
boy who had not attained his sixteenth year 
on the proceedings of a formidable political 
body ; the sentiments of an enthusiastic 
mind tracing the birth of British freedom 
through the mouldering pages of remote 
history ; and marking with elevated ardour 
its gradual progress through the dark ages 
of superstition, igijorance, tyranny, and 
usurpation ; would undoubtedly have been 
considered as literary curiosities. Qn such 
a theme what might not the fervour of 
youthful and approved genius have accom- 
plished ? Nor can it be supposed, since he 
condescended to point out the way, that 
Mr. Flood would have recommended so 
arduous an undertaking to the attention of 
ope incapable of comprehending his vast 
plan. On this subject, however, the exer- 
tions, of the poet and the speculative 
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opinions of the patron are destroyed : con- 
sequently no other gratification can be now 
received from their combined efforts, than 
tibe knowledge that such a plan was sug- 
gested to Dermody by Mr. Flood; the 
friend of truth, learning, genius, and 
humanity. 

It was Dermody's constant misfortune to 
lose his patron almost at the moment when 
he found him ; not from his committing any 
flagrant enormity, but merely from thought- 
lessness and neglect. He. seldom was 
denied an interview, and those to whom 
he was recommended generally treated him 
with kindness and respect : but if he re- 
ceived an invitation to the house of his 
patron, and was by any means prevented 
from attending at the limited hour, he never 
called again after occasioning such a dis- 
appointment ; considering his own neglect 
as a crime that admitted neither palliation 
nor pardon. From this habit, those who 
wished to serve him frequently lost sight of 
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him ; for when he committed an error of 
this kind he always flew to some obscure 
corner of the city, ?md concealed himself 
from the kindest inquiries, pot appearing 
abroad again till his necessities urged him, 
With such a disposition it cannot be won- 
dered at that he was in continual distress, 
Yet he had the good-fortune to be often 
favoured with not only the attention of the 
great, but the esteem of the learned ; and 
while he experienced the generosity of a 
Charlemont* a Flood, a Grattan, and a 
Percy, he was flattered with the applause 
of a Preston 5 a Walker, a Sterling, and a 
Tighe. , From Mr* Walker, the accom- 
plished author of the Historical Memoir 
on Italian Tragedy, he received many liberal 
tokens of esteem ; and in a congratulatory 
ode written to that gentleman on his return 
from Italy, has evinced his gratitude in 
4 .classic strain. Those who will compare 
the, following epistle to Joseph Cooper 
Walter while in Italy, with the lines (sue-* 
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needing it) addressed to the honourable 
Monck Mason, will be convinced that 
Permody would not flatter where his judg- 
ment condemned, nor censure where it wag 
gratified, 

EPISTLE TO JOSEPH COOPER WALKEE, ESQ. 

WHILE IN ITALY. 

** While safe on i*tium's classic shore, 
Beneath her cloudless skies you rove, 

The Mantuan's mouldering cot explore, 
Or Tully's desolated grove; 

Oh ! let, my artless Muse, unknown 
To all the charms thy ancients kn?w r 

Awake the soft pipe's liquid tone ; 
A song, if not sublime, yet true. 

'Tis thine, with fbnd research to trace 

The shrinking river's latent vein ; 
From dust to dig th' imperial race, 

Or raise to light the lofty strain. 

Then, like the bee, foil-fraught return, 
Instruction pour from Wisdom's urn* 
And bid the Alban graces smile 
On lost Juvern^'s barren isle *. 

* This prediction was fulfilled in the year X799> when Mr. 
lYaiker's Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy appeared. 
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Melhinks, a visionary band 

Of palm-crown'd shades attend thy path ; 
With vigour arm thy curious hand, 

And lull the sleeping serpent's wrath* 

Old Tiber on his yellow stream 
(His blue stole floating in the wind) 

Awakes from his long-lengthcn'd dream, 
And whispers to thy tranced mind : 

Recounts what former deeds were done, 
What poets, sung, what warriors fought ; 

Embalms with tears each godlike son, 
And dwells upon the noble thought : 

Recounts the fair historic race 

That told each martial tale to fame, 

That wont each hidden fault to trace, 
And falters at his Livy's name* 

Oh, couldst thou from some gentle shade 
Retrieve the lost, the priceless page, 

The depths of elder Time invade, 
And brighten blank Oblivion's age ! 

The wish is vain : what taste can do, 
What elegance with sense combined, 

Thy learned toil shall bring to view, 
And nourish the abstracted mind. 

Perchance, with later genius smit, 
By Vaucluse* silver springs you sit, 
And 'mid the purple bow'rets hear 
The minstrel of the blooming year* 
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Thee. Pante's holy spirit leads 
Through asphodel-erabroider'd meads, 
Or tumbles with impetuous sweep 
Pown the rough mountain's horrid steep 9 

Meanwhile, the penal lashes sound 

With lamentable shrieks of woe ; 
And threats the aching soul that wound 

Shrill-murnmir'd from the gulf below. 

Or he who chose Orlando fierce, 
By Fancy fir*d, his beauteous guide; 
And raised Adventure's knightly pride 

In wild varieties of verse. . 

Or rather Tasso's chaster lay, 

Melodious melting, or sublime 2 
Tasso, who sweetest could display 

The lulling witchery of rhime. 

Whatever thy task, pure tru{h is thine, 
That 'mid Norwegian frosts wquM shrae; 

And manly knowledge, temper'd mild, 
With winning ease, serenely free : > 
for, when fond Nature moulded thee, 

The Muse, the Virtues, and the Graces, smiled, 

"Thomas Dprmqdt^ 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
MONCK MASON. 

"Well says John Gay, my rhlming brother, 

* Wits are game-cocks to one another ;' 

Who spur, jerky flutter, shake the feather, 

AHas the pen ('twill do for either), 

And never pause where wise birds should. 

Till both be tumbling in the mud. 

Lo ! sapient Monck, such fete had I, 

When f neath thy pure unjaundk'd eye 

(Damn it, the last line jingles not : 

Two 7s ; would they were out ! however, 

Like Shakspeare, that deer-thief so clever, 

I scorn to blot.) ■ 

The very telescope of taste, 

My nugatory rhimes I placfd : 

Right carefully, thank God ? returu'd, 

Fine luck they were not drown'd or burn'd ; 

For ccrtes, though replete with frolic all, 

They were, I own, most diabolical. 

Yet hearipg (false or true, no matter) 

That you had sense (this world will flatter \); 

That you on Pindus'-hill a passenger, 

Had rais'd the poor, old ghost of Massinger, 

Perturbed poet ; and with notes ^ 

(Dry food as chesnuts, chips, or oats) > 

Stuff'd him down honest people's throats ; J 
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I redly must confess I'd hopes 
You'd like my metaphors, and tropes, 
Nor see the minstrel lost, forsaken : 
Lord, how that minstrel was mistaken ! 

"Thomas Derhody.* 

His introduction to Mr. Edward Tighe 
was as singular as it was ludicrous. Mr. 
Tighe, being in the habit of frequenting 
ah eminent bookseller's in College-green, 
was one day, as he left the shop, accosted 
by a ragged boy who told him that he had 
just left a letter of introduction at his 
house, and waited upon him by the desire 
of a gentleman who was his particular ami 
intimate friend. Mr. Tighe, doubting 
perhaps the truth of his story, desired him 
in a very rough tone to go about his busi- 
ness, and walked on without giving the 
circumstance any further consideration. 
But as he ascended the steps to knock at 
his door, he perceived Dermody close be* 
hind him 1 who loudly asserted his inno- 
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cence, and added that he had taken the 
liberty of following him home for the 
purpose of convincing him that he had not 
told a falsehood. Mr. Tighe, being of 
rather an irritable temper, began to treat 
him as an impostor ; and was on the point 
of knocking him down with his cane, when 
fortunately the servant appeared at the 
door. Dermody used no attempt to assuage 
the choler of his furious assailant, but made 
the best of his way from him by flight. 
The letter convinced Mr. Tighe of his 
fcrror ; and, generously conceiving he was 
bound to atone for the injury he had done, 
he dispatched the servant with the utmost 
•peed to bring Dermody back. The latter 
had by this time nearly reached the bottom 
of the street; when t;urning round, and 
perceiving the servant making huge strides 
towards him (for the purpose, as his fears 
Informed him, of giving him the bastinado), 
he set off with increased velocity, nor was 



4. 
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he convinced that his apprehensions were 
groundless till he had been thus run doum 
after a long chase. 

When, he returned, Mr, Tighe apolo* 
gized for : the error he had Committed, add 
aeswed him that he would make every 
reparation, for, the alara^ he had occasioned 
htm. Aft hhe letter informed Mr. Tighe 
that the beartr waa a poet, the first part of 
the interview produced only some frivoioua 
questions and answers incident to such an 
introduction ; but at length in an uftl ucky 
moment Mr. Tighe, thinking that the 
boy was merely gifted with the knack. of 
rhiming, asked him if he had gone through 
his Latin Accidence. This so enraged 
Dermody that he snatched his hat from th$ 
table, and without much ceremony left the 
house. During the early part of their con- 
versation, Dermody had received a pamphlet 
written by Mr. Tighe, which was to be the 
subject of 9 copy of verses ; it had luckily 
been put into his pocket before the last. 



v 
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fetal question ; but from the fury and in* 
dignation that .blazed in his countenance 
when he darted from the room, Mr. Tighe 
supposed that an everlasting separation had, 
taken place. He was deceived: the fol- 
lowing day Dermody made his appearance, 
mth the pamphlet written by Mr. Tighe in 
one hand, and his own poem m the other $ 
when, to the great astonishment of that 
gentleman, instead of a panegyric on his 
book, a keen and pointed satire was pre- 
sented. He had the liberality to applaud 
the poem , and reward the author: he 
presented him with five guineas, a snuff- 
coloured suit of clothes, and a cocked hat, 
the formidable eccentricity of which sur- 
passed that of " ancient Pistol/* The hat 
and suit were, by Mr. Tighe's desire as a 
lesson of economy, to be worn without 
alteration : and Dertnody, to the no small 
amusement of his friends, for some time 
figured away in these sober and antiquated 
habiliments ; the breeches being tied below 
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the calf 4 of the leg, the waistcoat lapelled 
to his knees* the skirts of the coat dangling 
at his heels, and the hat with a significant 
and solemn slouch covering both his ears. 

The severity of Mr. Tighe's temper, 
occasioned by a complication of bodily 
infirmities, seldom permitted him to argue' 
on any subject with coolness ; and as he 
often had reason to reprove the indiscre- 
tions of Dermody ; he generally, before he 
could reach the end of his lecture, became 
so irritated that his utterance was almost 
choked, and oaths and broken sentences 
succeeded each other so fast as almost to 
frighten his juvenile and offending auditor 
from ever again appearing before him. 
Dermody, however, did not always receive 
the friendly admonitions of Mn Tighe 
with a patiept and a becoming grace : he 
sometimes considered them as high and 
undeserved affronts, which wealth and great- 
ness had no warrantable right to offer to 
humility and dependence ; and would con- 

Vol. ii, d 
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seqilently withdraw himself from his cen- 
sor's notice. Mr. Tighe had too high a 
sense of honour, too much respect for 
genius, too much feeling and generosity! 
to be offended at these instances of resent- 
ment ; and though he would not acknow- 
ledge that he had been too severe, he was 
always the first to solicit a reconciliation, 
which he generally did in the following 
manner. 

To Mr. Dermody* 

" If you have the honesty to. acknow- 
ledge that you have done an injury to 
yourself by disregarding the advice of a 
friend, and will promise to treat that advice 
with respect for the time to come, I shall 
not hesitate once more to say I shall be 
pleased to see you. 

" Edward Tighe." 

At such a summons Dermody would 
appear full of contrition, and be again 
restored to favour and to friendship. la* 
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short time however. he retired from his 
friend and counsellor, and was not heard 
of for many months. When his necessities 
once more drew him from that mean 
obscurity in which he too often delighted, 
his first application was to Mr. Tighe ; who 
sent him some immediate relief accom- 
panied with the following note, the last he 
wfcs ever favoured with from that gentleman. 

To Mr. ^Dermody. 

" Notwithstanding your ungrateful 
conduct to Mr. Owenson, Mr. Austin, 
and that universally honoured and esteemed 
lady the countess of Moira, I am endea- 
vouring to form schemes for your living 
and advantage. You must, I conclude, 
become an author by profession, or an 
actor, or both. In either of these cha- 
racters one can assist you. 

" The stage is open to you, if you have 
talents ; and the press is equally so. 

" J have two grand and favourite objects 

D 3 
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for this country: 1. the diminution of 
drams of all sorts, which destroy the people 
in every sense ; 2. the rearing, and em- 
ploying in industry, orphan children of 
both sexes, in order to produce an uncon- 
taxninated race. If you can by your pen 
assist these great objects in prose or verse, 
you will 'do great credit to yourself, benefit 
the public, and create the means of living* 
Byrne or Moore * shallpurchaseyourworks : 
and the first may be entitled € The Devil's 
Gift for 1793; consisting of Epigrams, 
Ballads, and comical Essays/ 

"Edward Tighe." 

Mr, Walker also, in the following letter* 
pointed out the lake of Killarney as a fit 
subject for his muse ; but it cannot now 
be ascertained whether he ever exercised 
his fancy on that scene of romantic en- 
chantment. 

' ' ■■■.. !■■■■■ m i* i ii ■■■« 

* Two respectable booksellers. 
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To Mr. Dermody. 

" Dbajl Sir, 

'* I never read Mary de Clifford, nor 
Was I ever taught to think highly of it. 
It was forced upon me by my bookseller. 
I am really at a loss for a subject to recom- 
mend to you. If you are fond of indulging 
in description, I think you might make 
the lake of Killarney the scene of a novel 
or romance, borrowing a subject from the 
early history of Ireland. A bard occa- 
sionally introduced, would give you an 
opportunity of exercising your lyric powers. 
Historic novels are fashionable; besides, 
the scenes of novels or romances have 
rarely been laid in Ireland. Have yoh ever 
been at Killarney ? But you may form an 
idea of it from the descriptions of Leslie 
and Dunn. 

" I am not so fortunate as to possess 
Gondibert, but I shall leave out Brooke's 
works for you. 

« yours, j. aw; 
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It may be not unpleasing to those whcr 
feel an interest in contemplating the pro- 
gress of premature genius, to know the 
sentiments of a father whose fatal example 
had tainted the dawning mind of his child 
with those baneful prejudices, which so 
often degraded his youthful character, and 
destroyed the fair prospects of his riper 
years. T*he letter here introduced is the 
only memorial that can be obtained either 
of his shame or of his paternal affection* 
The sentiments contained in it are of rather 
a superficial texture ; affectionate but not 
disinterested, glaring but not profound* 
He certainly loved the boy; he cannot 
therefore be condemned on that points 
bat it is true also that the misfortunes 
which embittered the son's short and events 
fql life, were chiefly occasioned by th$ 
disreputable propensities, the destructive 
irregqlprities, of a father. 
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**Enois, August 6th, 1792* 

» 

44 My dbaa Child, 4 

" The letter you got from me I intended 
to have sent by a man who seemed to know 
you well since you went to Dublin, but I 
find his business required his setting out 
before I could conveniently write. His 
account corresponds with your own. He 
told me you were in the first place of esti- 
mation with your former great friends, till 
overset through the industrious perfidy of 
the Dublin teachers. I am happy to think 
it was for no misconduct ; as even men of 
experience are too often deluded, and why 
not unprotected -youth far from sincere 
counsel ? However, be not chagrined at 
early disappointments ; as they may, upon 
due recollection, serve as a lesson and 
monitor to guard against future, the wiles 
of the designing, and the profuse promises 
of the exalted. 

* As to my situation, if not better it is 
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not worse than when you saw me. My 
school is just able to support me and your 
brother decently, and independent of the 
frowns of others ; and would be better had 
it not been for the emulation of Fitzg. 
and an usher of his who has opened now, 
I am ill paid, as usual ; yet there is money 
due to me if it could be called in, and very 
little due of me. My former dissipation 
I have lost sight of. I will not tire you 
with repeating incidents ; but shall content 
myself with thinking upon the welcome 
moment which you mention of coming 
down, when you and I shall unbosom our 
pleasures and pains to each other. Five 
years, which have been five thousand to 
me, have now nearly elapsed since you left 
me ; but, in your own language, you now 
give a balsam that will heal all sores. 

" I should be glad to know if you have 
finished your Greek and Latin classics ; as 
you must from three years study, which 
I am satisfied you have intensely applied; 



whose school you have been at ; if "of a 
man of eminence ; if a boarder or day* 
scholar : what your patroness allowed you: 
if you bare any thought of college : if 
you think yourself fully prepared : if yon 
be able to make as much of your book 

would enter you ; and how much, clear 
of all expenses, you think it will bring yota. 
This I say as I am sorry I can't enter you, 
as I could wish. I know college is a good 
.way for future bread, but I do not mean 
to enforce it if you have any material ob- 
jection. 

" I am sorry to hear of Mr. Austin's 
behaviour : how could you have deserved 
such cruelty ? Write speedily, and tell me 
every particular of your disappointments 
without reserve : whom could you impart 
them to but me ? You know I have had 
my portion too ; partly through myself, 
partly through others. Bring me a few of 
your books : if you have any to spare, I 
think I can dispose of them here. Tell 
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me how many subscribers, and how much 
your distinguished friend Mr. Grattan has 
given. I have told my best acquaintance 
that you are much in his good wishes; 
which, you know, must do you singular 
honour, and raise you in the minds of aH 
who hear that you are looked upon by so 
exalted a personage. 

" I shall not tire you with more than 
to recommend my blessing, and the pro- 
tection of the all-seeing eye, to you. 
May He be ever with you, my dear child, 
and shield you against the jaundice-eyed 
malice of your enemies ! Adieu ! 

" Nicholas Dermody." 

The casual supplies which he from time 
to time obtained, did not however rescue 
him from his distresses ; which were now 
so heavy, that, to avoid the importunities 
of those to whom he owed small sums, he 
often wandered among the fields by day, 
and sought the meanest shelter by nighk 
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He was strictly honest, and punctual in 
payments ; and if his necessities urged his* 
at any time to satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger with the pittance that was preserved 
to pay his lodgings, he would not approach 
the house till he was furnished with a sum 
sufficient to discharge the debt, but wan- 
dered from place to place till chance again 
enabled him to conquer his calamities and 
face his creditors. 

Money had no charms for Dermody* 
Nothing gave him greater happiness than 
parting with it : and when his better for- 
tune chanced to prevail, and left in his 
hands an overplus which none could de- 
mand, his heart overflowed with kindness ; 
and till the last shilling was expended, he 
made every stranger a partner of his hap- 
piness. As in his genius, so in his parti- 
cular propensities, he resembled Savage: 
with this difference ; that Savage retired 
alone to satiate his appetite in mean ob- 
scurity, but Dermody had no enjoyment 
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without a friend or companion. He did 
not, however, always despair when assailed 
by poverty: the following lines shew a 
mind free at least from violent perturbation. 

u In a coM empty garret, contented I sit, 
With no spark to warm me but sparks of old wit? 
On a crazy black stool doleful ditties I sing ; 
And, poor as a beggar, am blest as a king. 
Then why should I envy the great folks and proud, 
Sinee God has giv'n me what he took from the crowd 9 
My pen is my sceptre ; my night-cap my crown, 
All circled with laurels so comely and brown* 
Nor am I so pow'rless as people may think : 
For, lo! like all kings, J can spill floods— of ink $ 
Figjht armies of mice, tear huge spiders at will, 
And murder whole fleets with the point of a quill. 
Wag the world as it list, I am still a queer iyag ; 
And my noddle is full, though right hollow my bag* 
No money I hoard up ; for money is dirt ; 
And of that I've enough, very much to my hurt. 
Yet should shillings hop in at some prosperous time, 
They jingle so pretty, I keep them to chime- 
Some sages may prate of their saws out of season, 
And reason on matters without rhyme or reason, 
But I'm no such pagan or infidel grown 
To Providence thwart by odd schemes of rny own j 
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And surely, grave signors, twonld seem very odd, 
for the lord of a garret to cross his Lord God. 
No, no ; he is just : not like poor earthly elves, 
That scrape up from others to cover themselves ; 
Who treat the bare drudget of genius with laughter, 
And labour so here sure they think no hereafter,-—* 
For certainly clay-cumber'd logs, ever counting, 
As Dominic has it, * were ne'er made for mounting. 9 
*• Here's a health then to Fate, and to Fortune ber 

daughter 
(Miss-fortune I mean), though I'm sorry 'tis water* 
Vet water itself, sirs, may toast such a madam ; 
For 'twas wine, beer, and rum, in the fair days of 

Adam : 
So why may not I then imagine it claret ? 
For his taste was as fine, as his son's in a garret." 

The same sort of good-humoured easiness 
runs through the following letters ; which 
at once prove the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced, and the playful vivacity 
with which he could treat of it. 

jTo the Rev. Mr. Berwick, MoiraJiouse. ., 
" Dear Sir, 

". The swart star's influence is over me? 
for when you take the trouble of calling 
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on me, I am as much non inventus as if 
you were a bailifPs follower. Indeed I am 
not a fixed star myself, but a sort of beg- 
garly meteor hbyering here and there. I 
inclose some sprightly nonsense ; yet 
sprightly as it is, it was composed with no 
very remarkable gaiete de coeur. If you do 
not think some parts too much bordering 
on John Dennis's wicked wit, I could wish 
you would let more than one see it. I 
have lately attempted an epithalamium on 
the marriage in your family, and an ode of 
thanks to lady Mpira ; which are not the 
worst of my lucubrations, at least I in- 
tended them fqr the best. 

" I believe you had the pleasure of not 
remembering the Pleasures of Memory, 
which I long to see : I should also thank 
you very much for the loan of Peter Pindar, 
Or any of Voltaire's works, for a few days, 
if you have them. To-morrow, if you 
have leisure to step over the Hellespont * 



/* 



* This name Dermody gave to the river Liffey. 
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tp Ellis's quay, I shall not be invisible : 
being, in the fashionable phrase, confined 
with a sprain in the ancle ; but vulgarly, 
by not being? fit to appear publicly in 
my present patriarchal garments, which 
might vie with the drapery of a stoic phi- 
losopher. Not having any crimson-caped 
squire gentlemanlike enough to convey 
this into the hands of your inflexible porter, 
I am obliged to put you to the expense of 
one penny ; which* you will own, is more, 
than the whole packet is worth. 

" I am, dear Sir, ever yours, 

" Thomas Dermody/* 

Inclosed in the above letter : 
THE POET'S RECANTATIOK. 

m 

ADDRESSED TO MR. BEKW1CK. 
u Facit rtcantatU versum ••** 

JPurt'D with false hopes of fciqe and honour* 
My muse (the Philistines upon her!), 



•mmmm^fm 
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* " Facit iadignatio versum." Horace. 
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Stiff in her own bold ipse dixit* 
Erst sent me. out a true don Quixote j ' 
Despising wealth, content, and pleasure, 
Tor authorship's enchanted treasure: 
Nor could the great Eliza's * kindness 
Purge from my eye poetic blindness. 
At last, well vers'd in cares and trouble, 
I see my former folly double 
(As CEdipus, with haggard eyes, 
* Saw double suns and worlds arise;* 
So Virgjil, prince of epic fellows, 
' Is pleas'd in his ninth book to tell lis) ; 
And, startled at my faults and foibles, 
Firm as if sworn on fifty Bibles, 
Declare eternal hate, and lasting, 
To lagging rhymes and paper*wasting. 
Not Brutus did so much determine 
To hunt from Rome the royal vermin. 
Thus then, in a most furious fashion, 
I write (not read) my recantation* 

Imprimis (pray your godship, mind me), 
Phoebus, I cast thee far behind me ; 
And all thy books, facetc or tragic, 
I look upon as spells or magic. 



* Countess of Moira. 



In secorid place, 1 do combine* v: '' ' 
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Body ant! Mood agafist the Nine : 
111-nafcfl** MM-chariting slatterns 5 - : '• 
Th* sj^dil'd rhjt1tf6k, arid lost mjr patrons. 

Lastly, <»* ^ #m*m r HLhi^r\ 
I do, my &msn<lmr, : eojpge ye, ( ; r 
To view a guUi, froa^jjaqse* or sparrow .; « 
As if it was a Parthian arrow, 

Or William Tietfs tiilierfihg.dartv*- r ' :ii ' 
Directly bwinfeteg^orriy'heath^ -«^ lj *'""♦ - 
Neither shftll ink dr l^ck or> pAffid, ' '^ - 
(I jwi?4^ toniake your trust rttdre vaK<f,) ^ 
For me i» cuji 6r borrle*tcetai, : *«• • l * vt 
No more than frtete»s> Stygifo stttttg. < * 
For ink**, I &hd>by ais^ufeltibd;- 1 *• »• ; - 
The very esseiWe oF perflfcorvi ' Ai ' l ' c '"' 7 
The gfr Was arid* ft* titian's uiWo|rri& ' ' A 
And sign* »tHfe Urontf *fWlxt him and ruin* ' 
And IP, sdrrie Ahe Hem*, sdrely sttiir [ ; ; ' 
By flashes of electric wit, ' J s " 

I should, in deep-dtesighihg maHcey ; 

Deal with the volume-vending lories * f 
May Scandal plant his blackest gallows, 

And hang me in his attic stories ; 

* " Tories" is rjere used merely as a term of reproach, 
m which sense it was first given to the political party now 
bearing this appellation, la it* origin it is appropriate to 
robbers or freebooters ; being derived from the nai^vf Irish 
rtrao or « give me." ' 

VOL. II* K 
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Where thegrim-phyx'd Reviews exhibit j 
(Fell vaticides !) their ruthless gibb$, : , 1 
Moreover, may the prince of printing 
(You well jpay guess him by my hmdng>' ; 
Rc4l up each page in sulphur-pills ; 
When ftom *» stately chariot's wheels, 
In doctor* semblance, he bestows 

Disease and death where'er he goes. 

, . • • • 

Now, having made jhaa adjuration, ;/ , . 

I find there is some slight occasion 
To seefc.some other method (knowing . 
Tfce Tqouth must stiU be kept a-going) > 
By which, in lieu of rhymes unpleasant, , 
I may .carouse with Port and pheasant i 
While at my door, with hat in band, 
Vile bards (once brothers) shivering stand? 
And, cursing me (a proud Egyptian),.. ,, ; 
Request his honour's least subscription. ;. . 
O friend, whose goodness plac'd me once •-. 
Above the sneer of every dunce, 
Above the scorn of fools well-drest, 
In Hastings' generous bounty blest 5 ; 
Once more her pity ing heart assail 
With youthful indiscretion's tale ; 
.- And bid, above the vUer throng, 
A princely patron grace my song. 

So ends recant: by marvlous ctre^ 
I'veclench'ditwithapoet^pray'r; 
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A kind of antvscribMing matin, 

To scare the fiends of Gmk and Latin :-* 



From notes unpaid, that make us 
From Marsbaliea's close-grated bourn, 
From whence no debtor can ictnro ; 
From teasing countesses with letters, 
And rash intrusion on our betters ; 
From Cambrian booksellers, who scrape or 
Conceal all profits with a caper; 
From shillings scant, that often send us 
To tasteless lords ; — good Lord, defend us ! 
But if it be thy will immortal, 
, Let Moira-house extend its portal ; 
Forgiving the ill-fated sinner, 
And welcome Dermody to dinner: 
And may he live at ease again, 
Its bard for ever and — Amen. 



'}. 



To Mr. Raymond. 

"My dbax Sir, 

" You will be amazed at my existence 
after so long a pause, but in this age c$ 
revolutions nothing can be wondered at 
I should long since have intruded on you, 

* % 
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were my affairs in- this world quite as "ele- 
vated as they should be ; but 4 many a 
flower is born to blush unseen/ ' when 
script of : its leaves by the fcold hand of 
Adversity. 4 /^lie gratitude I owe you is 
nevertheless , $n . evergf $e$ 9 and shall bud 
and ripqn ad infinitum. .. ( . 

cc I am at ''present in the venerafcfe ap- 
parel of a stoic ;. and have been forced by 
the badnfess of my sandals (for shoes they 
are not) tp sojourn at home while the 
whole universe" is abroad, in as much se- 
crecy and 6blividn as the celebrated al- 
chymist Duns Scotus. I have written a 
pamphlet on the present combustions, in a 
style of politics* .neither jejune nor inele- 
gant ; but how to print ? € that is the ques- 
tion.' Perchance you could, with your 
iftual kindness, find me out a prints : I am 
$X%t>ty certain it would . sell ; indeed I am 
sure it would. It might probably appro- 
pinquate my fQrtype : at present my for- 
tune, like Faistaff *s honour, comes un- 
looked for if it tomes at all. I am deter- 



ruined to set out for Londoh, by hook or, 
crook, as any delay in Ireland is dangerous : 
no such thing, in this gross atmosphere, 
as feeding on the flowers of fancy ; simple 
water-cresses are more luxurious living. 
• €€ Yotars siricerdly, 

u Thomas Dermohy." * 



* To Samuel White y Esq. Grajion-stteet. 

"Dear Sir, 

€€ I took the liberty of waiting on ypii 
last evening, but had not the pleasure of 
finding you at home. As I have some 
matters to consult your judgment on, I 
«hall make bold on a further intrusion 
about eight this . evening, if convenient to 
spare me a few moments. \ 

t 

€€ By turning over the leaf, yoi^ • will 
find a worse attack than any ; for. after one 
prose letter, another in rhyme is too bad. 
Yet a very good ' comfort is .this. ; poetry 
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burns evefy whit as well as any other spe- 
cies of composition, being a manufacture 
of a fiery and combustible matter. You 
will wonder at the carelessness of these 
lines ; but on recollecting that sir Thomas 
More cracked jokes at the gibbet, and 
that great men have laughed very heartily 
on the rack, you will not be quite so much 
astonished. I am a miser of my misfor- 
tunes, and do not wish to spread the in* 
fection abroad. 

" Have you seen the gentleman since 
who obligingly desired to see me ? or do 
you think there are any hopes of my being 
introduced to the attention of Mr. Smith ? 
If any influence can, yours I think must 
do it. After these varied importunities, I 
shall subscribe myself without hesitation 
(especially if you have the courage to peruse 
so far), 

" Dear sir, your obliged and grateful 

" Thomas Dbrmody* 

14 Wh&$tr9€t % JUEp 19, 1793." 
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Jmhsed in tktfirigohg later ? 
Sometimes, when Fate will let me smile, 
I too can catch the sportive style ; 
Each meteor flash of humour try, 
And point the sadly serious eye. 
But,. ah ! Aril seldom can I break 
Those clouds that hang on Musing's cheek ; 
Or, while new cares assault like lions, 
Bid tmVvile spot — this world— defiance. 
O happy thou who safe canst rove, 
Studious, thine own Parnassian grove : 
Or, as by meek-ey'd Peace you sit, 
Cull each bright bloom of Attic wit ; 
And, with a hand well-judging, o'er 
Your sweet song strew the splendid store ! 
Alas ! Can wretched wight presume, 
When wrapt in melancholy gloom, 
The winged stallion to bestride, 
Or quaff the poet's hallow'd tide ? 
Can r, whom crosses diabolical 
Have robb'd of pleasure, fire, and frolic all, 
Enough to make old Momus grumble, 
With miss Thalia romp and tumble i 
No, no ; 'tis quite too much, I swear, 
W}th now a smile, and now a tear, 
To fill the motley page : yet when I, 
Sms patron, or a single penny, 
Think on what your kind heart may do* - 
Still to the muse's interest true,— 
Though of reflection I am weary, 
And spite of rubs, I vrill be merry. 
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These mirthful buiaours however kept 

not long possession of his variable mind. 
At the approach of new calamities, re- 
flection came; ^nd for a while he gave 
himself up entirely to melancholy* His 
sentiments on these occasion* were no less 
instructive and dignified, than in the op- 
posite circumstances they were whimsical 
and penetrating* . : ,' 

u How vile to me this guilty globe appears ! 
One mass of falsehood through unnumbered years. 
Its paltry pleasures, vain and insecure, 
What low-born visions, despicably poor ! 
Sometimes a puling virtue may be fore'd, 
A strangled birth by pride or folly nurs'd ; 
A trampled flow'r which vice luxuriant breeds. 
Soon to be smothered by the rankest weeds, 

".Nor think, O world ! my fiercest song unjust t 
Thy victim* dumber in the silent dust. 
Lo ! venerable Drydcn, vrgvi to pay 
Celestial tribute to some idokofeiy, 
For some small pittance strung Me seraph lyre, 
Of poesy tbe Ant majestic sire t 
At length, deserted by each slave whose name 
magic planted on die blow of femes 

.. : '- . . ' . i 
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Deserted by each guest his mean abode* • . v 

By all deserted but ' th' inspiring God * ;* 
Low on the earth his holy head he laid, . 

And his last glance confounded Vice dismay '4* 

<c Sweet as the shepherd's pipe my Otway sung, 
And pity melted on his soothing tongue. 
Yet mark his meed, too dreadful to be told I 
Death clad in scorn, in penury, and cold. 
His meek imploring eyes for ever close, 
The Muse alone poor partner of his woes, 

* • 

" Sweet Chatterton, prepar'd in early prim* 
The steepest paths of noblest verse to climb, 
By felons spurn'd, illustriously died, 
And view'd this curst epitome with pride. 

" Ill-fated Savage ! what could manhood bear 
Of cruel want, of agony severe, 
Of patient care that springs a silent mine ; 
What could it suffer, what, that was not thine? 

" Ev'n now, when Taste pmends to spread h t isway. 
Behold the master of the woftdr0Ui4ayy < - 
In dauntless infemry a inishVf bard, 
Despair his portion, prisons his rewacd 1 



• ■ * 

* " Here like some furious prophet fcindar rode, 
And teem'd to Uboarwitn fh* Inspiring God. w Pb»*. 

' •• . ... .- •» • 
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What though the fires which his mild brtast supply 
Blush o'er bis cheek, and animate his eye ? 
What though Apollo's ev'ry charm he claim ; 
The song to tempt, the form to kindle flame ; 
The flowing strain to win the manly mind. 
The beauteous air to catch the softer kind ? 
Still misery each fair perfection mars, 
And the rude world with liberal nature wars/ 9 

And again : 

«* When first fair Fancy o'er my cradle smil'd, 
Nurs'd the young thought, and fir'd her sleeping child, 
Stream'd her aerial vision's fairy glow, 
No warbled spell could chase the demon-woe * : 
O'er the calm babe her baleful influence hung, 
And tun'd to sad complaint his lisping tongue j 
Though largely by the Muse's boimty blest, 
My soul, in all her tuneful beauties drcst, 
Still dtomM ta shine unprofitably bright, 
A smaH star swallow'd in the gloom of night. 
^tom my primeval bloom Misfortune's heir; 
Unheard, unknown, baptiz'd in many a tear, 
Id many a tear whose precious drops supply 
The silver sluice of Pity's dovelike eye ! 
Yet that I bore my mighty share of p^in, 
Undash'd, nor curs'd the soft seducive strain, 



■»*»»' ■ >""■ * <mmm*vmm* 
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m book can tell, memorial of my care, 
And shews what dauntless infancy can dare ; 
And scenes severe what beamy bursts adorn, 
Of varied life the bright and towering morn. 
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He was now reduced to the necessity of 
once more applying for relief to the coun- 
tess of Moira. His personal applications, 
however, were for the first time disre- 
garded ; but her ladyship gave instructions 
to Mr. Merrier, an eminent bookseller, to 
print at her expence any of his literary 
productions that might be presented to 
him. This gentleman, on the present oc- 
casion, not only .acted according to the 
secret orders given him by her ladyship, 
but, with much humanity, often from his 
own resources alleviated Dermody's mis- 
fortunes. The kind offer of his former 
benefactress was at this time of little cur- 
rent value to Dermody; who stood in 
immediate want of apparel to defend him 
6om the Inclemency of the weather, and 
of food to preserve him from perishing* 
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Seeing no< fair hope or prospect arite tti 
snatch him from approaching despair, he, 
in opposition to the strict commands of 
lady Moira, once more appealed to her 
feelings* ' 

< ' * » 

To the Right Honourable the Countess of 

Moira* 
u My Lady, 

€€ In the hour of hopeless distress, ray 
only last plea must intrude on you, to whose 
goodness I entirely owe the former pajrt of 
xny existence- Spiritless, and overwhelmed 
by want, I am still labouring to perfect my 
studies for the college-examination, assured 
that any permanent happiness can. arise 
from that quarter alone. During an un» 
interrupted series of almost two years, I 
have forgot much.; the mind is debilitated 
by misfortunes, and requires some delibe- 
ration to recall the traces of- ancient ac~ 
jquirements: however, where, those ac*», 
quireipents have once beei^ they Iestya * 



more than ordinary impression behind, and 
may with a little care be collected com- 
pletely. I rfemember, your ladyship desired 
that any application from me should cgjne 
through tjie hands of Mr. Merrier. That 
ge^tlem^n, to whose civility I am under 
piany obligations, will testify to the as- 
sertion of my being in extreme distress, as 
he is particularly acquainted with ipy situ~ 
ation. I haY.e therefore taken * the liberty 
to contradict your" ladyship's commands, 
innocently in this case. The procrasti- 
nation of such an affair,4yould but ill agree 
with my present disagreeable circumstances. 
If your ladyship's usual b^ne^Jence wotaid 
extend some sligftP immediate assistance, 
which might .enable me td pursue my ap- 
plication to books with sufficient ardour, 

'it would add one glory more to y6ur heart, 

• •« ... * 

and imprint another prayer on the record 
*pf gratitude. . ' 

ct I am, my lady, your grateful servant, 
!,# - ; - '- - • " Thomas Dbrmody/* 
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To the Right Honourable the Countess of 

Moira. 
w My Lady, 

" This is the second letter I intrude on 
you unanswered. I entertained every idea 
of entering Dublin-college, but can find 
no means of supporting this intention. I 
therefore can remain in Dublin no longer, 
except to perish. 

" I am, madam, your most grateful 
servant, Thomas Dbkmody. w 



To the Bight Honourable the Countess of 

Moira. 

"My Lady,' 

" Thankful for every former instance, 
of your noble and truly generous favour, 
I cannot but wonder at receiving half-*- 
crown from that band which has bestowed 
many guineas. I am at the same tjme 
more sincerely distressed at lady Main's 



, than at Dermody's disappoint- 
ment. 

" I shall ever remain your ladyship's 
most grateful servant, 

" Thomas Dermody." 

Thus lost to the esteem of his friends, 
and cast off from the protection of his 
benevolent patroness, he had no other ex- 
pedient to procure immediate relief than 
that which his genius afforded. The po- 
litical hemisphere of Ireland being at this 
time strongly agitated by the early inci- 
dents of the revolution in France, Der- 
aody conceived it a fortunate moment to 
display his talents in the support of those 
principles and enormities which convulsed 
almost the whole civilized world. 

'With the view therefore of reaping im- 
mediate fame and profit, he commenced 
politician ; and, in direct opposition to the 
wishes and principles of his former patrons, 
published his opinions in a pamphlet en- 
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titled " The Rights of Justice, or Rational 
Liberty. " The closing periods of this tract 
shew how strongly h6 could ! write, on a 
subject with which, either from speculation 
or experience, he could then have been but 
little acquainted. 

'' " Poesy and painting could never boa$t 
such a divine subject as the dilapidation' of 
the Bastille : where captivity gtoaned amid 
eternal darkness ; where man was cast, like 
a demon, into central horrors ; and where 
every moment fingered out waS ( frilhibtertd 
and indented on the vety soul. ' : Ifd w gldL 
rious a theme for the pen, how efcpresaWB 
for the pencil,- when the light of life and 
liberty burst on the gloomy dungeon ; arid 
affection called the wretched martyr from 
his trance of woe, with a voice musical as 
that of Heaven, to participate in the joy* 
of his country, and hail the illustrious 
years approaching with promise of new 
felicities I % It. is impossible on such a topic 



to be a told philosopher: we are agitated 
by an ineffable transport ; the heart feels 
equally with the head ; 

* *Tis the Divinity that stirs within us.' 

cc Had Voltaire and Rousseau lived to 
this grand epoch, they would have died 
contested ; to see. the rights of man vin- 
dicated; to see their pen followed by the 
sword, would have been a foretaste of 
heaven. And yet this was but the first 
seed of that sacred virtue which has since 
risen to such an amazing height ; which 
has overshadowed a whole nation ; and 
which, like the ancient oracle of Dodona, 
has been consulted by all the world. Taste, 
like the morning star, foreruns that sun of 
knowledge which shall illumine the horizon 
of creation; dispersing those beams of 
intellectual radiance which flash on the 
monkish gloom of folly, arid rousing the 
smothered scintillations of degraded hu- 
manity. 

vol. 11. r 
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" The French are already beginmig 
to evince a strength of reasoning before 
deemed incongruous with their national 
levity* They at this moment deal more in 
practice than theory : nevertheless Time, 
before he has advanced very far r shall re- 
ceive a packet for Fame, in which Liberty 
and her sister Revolution shall inform the 
world, that France is a second Rome, more 
glorious than the first ; mistress of every 
efegant art, nurse of heroism, and in«* 
vineibfe on the rock of union* * 

To this pamphlet he subjoined a well* 
written poem, which he entitled The 
Reform. As a poetic^ composition, it 
was much read and highly esteemed ; and 
the reader will no doubt be gratified with 
the following extract, which concludes the 
poem and his political adventures* 

" My suffering countrymen, why rusts the sword, 
Why sinks the palsied arm, why droops the brtsst,. 
i» mute inglorious, bondage ?— Whea the flag 
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Of liberty exultant waves around, 
And Conquest beckons from her rapid cat 
Triumphal, shall the sons of Erin droop, 
Slaves, skives alone, amid the unfetter'd world ; 
Its chain dissolv'd by that etherial touch 
Whose spark electric rous'd the trifling Gaul 
To the loud trumpet from his regal toys f 
Dishonour waits, with murky brand to stamp 
Your names disgraceful on her blackest page* 
She waits : oh ! catch the moment ; kindling catch 
The dear divine occasion ; wrest her hand, 
And plant the bright record of glory there." 

The trifle which he received for his poli- 
tical labours, was very disproportionate to 
the toil and anxiety they cost him ; and his 
printer also deriving but little profit from 
them, declined entering into new specula* 
tions where the expence was certain and 
the return precarious. His open avowal 
of those revolutionary sentiments which in 
a few years afterwards so deeply pervaded 
the breasts of the misguided peasantry of 
Ireland ; and -ultimately led them to com- 
mit such dreadful outrages on social order, 

f % 
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and to participate in scenes of rebellious 
slaughter; banished entirely the lingering 
sparks of affection and good- will towards 
him which many of his friends still re- 
tained, and which on any proper occasion 
would have been applied to promote his 
interest and happiness. His state became 
now so desperate, that without much scru- 
ple he would have undertaken to defend 
or promote any cause which promised to 
afford the least immediate supply. From 
distress,, not principle, he became a revo- 
lutionist:, and when he found that his 
greatest exertions to support his " newly 
adopted doctrines could procure him only 
the subsistence of a few days, he calmly 
abandoned the projects which he had con- 
ceived were speedily to raise him to fame 
and fortune, and returned to the steady 
course of loyalty in the character of a 
humble but faithful supporter of his coun-t 
try's honour ; for he soon became a sol- 
dier, and on the shores of France and Hoi- 
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land received in her defence many honour- . 
able scars. -~r But this is anticipating tfce. 

regular course of his history > . . » 

Being reduced by his imprudence, from 
an enviable state of ease and. contentment 
where respect and admiration attended * 
him, to the most lamentable which man* 
can endure, he retired to his miserable- 
habitation with a mind tortured by. qjl the* 
anxieties which contempt and approaching 
famine could inflict; and resolved to sfcufe 
himself up from society till his error? wer<* 
fcrgottfen, or his genius should procure 
him new friends. .He was soon howgver. 
forced to. abandon this resolution, and to 1 
sfrik the elevated spirit of the pctet in the* 
meaner importunities of . distress ; and 
adopted p method which neither the res 
collection of past .sufferings, nor the : weight 
of new calamities, could justify. This was 
that of inclosing mean petitions to persons 
of rank, for the purpose of exciting tljeis 
coihpassion and extorting their benevo* 
lence. With some whose hearts were open 
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to the distresses of their fellow-creature*, 
and whose taste and judgment could dis- 
cover the true and dignified sparks of na- 
tive genius, such appeals had the effect of 
procuring him immediate relief; while 
others looked upon them as the common 
cant and artifices of an impostor, and 
without much feeling or consideration re- 
turned the letters unopened. 

His condition now became insupportable ; 
and he reflected on it with a poignancy 
which, but for a sudden and unexpected 
relief, must inevitably have brought him 
to a speedy dissolution. Convinced that 
he partly merited this painful reverse of 
fortune, he formed the resolution to submit 
to it with some degree of fortitude. He 
accordingly confined himself for several 
days in a wretched garret, without re- 
ceiving the least nourishment ; and pro- 
vided with no other accommodation than 
a miserable pallet of straw, and a tattered 
blanket which he frequently used as a 
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oartaia to shelter htm from the wind and 
mm that assailed him through the crevices 
of a latticed roof. From this state of 
despondency however he was toon re* 
lieved by the benevolence of the late lord* 
chief-justice Kil warden, then attorney* 
general for Ireland; a nobleman who, m a 
recent attempt made by a band of traitors to 
overthrow the constitution of their country, 
fell an innocent sacrifice to the outrageous 
fury of a mob of barbarians the most 
Woody and ferocious that ever dishonoured 
a free nation. 

The attorney-general, being informed 
by his bookseller that a panegyric possessing 
many poetical beauties had been addressed 
to him and printed ia the Anthologia 
Hftbernica, had. the curiosity to make some 
inquiries* relative to the author $ and Mr* 
Mercier (who has been before mentioned)) 
conceiving this a favourable opportunity to 
do him a further kindness, recommended 
him with ail the ardour of humanity, a$ 
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an object worthy: of protection. Recom- 
mendations of this nature were seldom 
neglected by this amiable and rrtuch- 
lamented character, and the case of Der- 
mody became his particular care. He did 
not wait for the cold forms of ceremo- 
nious introduction ; but with the enthu- 
siastic glow of true benevolence, entered 
the habitation of misery, to give com- 
fort and relief to the suffering object of 
his inquiries. 

The introduction was as extraordinary 
and unexpected to poor Dermody, as it was 
pleasing to him. It was his custom when 
adverse circumstances obliged him to re- 
main any considerable time in his for- 
lorn dwelling, to read away the morn- 
ing in bed. Some favourite author was 
thus generally his companion till noon ; 
when he rose, and employed the remain- 
der of his time in the society of the 

muses. It is true, they could sometimes 

» 

delight him through the tedious day ; but. 
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like false unfeeling friends, they forsook 
him at the approach of distress. Night 
came, and with it hunger and reflection. 
It may easily be supposed what were his 
feelings under such accumulated calamity * 
the perplexities of a disquieted mind, the 
near prospect of famine, and the distant 
one of relief, made the hours allotted for 
repose, uneasy and intolerable. — Such wag 
his situation when he was' surprised by the 
unexpected visit of the attorney-generaK 
He had risen from his truckle-bed 5 and 

# 

was in the act of decorating himself, not 
with the gaudy and fashionable habiliments 
of the day, but with the ancient and thread- 
bare garments of decayed taste : his waist 
and limbs incommodiously covered witK 
solemn black, the colour and emblem of 
his fortune ; and his arms and body parsi- 
moniously clad with green r — when a 
chariot stopped at the door, attended by a 
servant in livery who vociferously demanded 
entrance. The honest people of the house, 
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unused to such alarms, had not at first 
sufficient courage to open the door, and 
answer the interrogatories that were put 
to them. The attorney-general, impatient 
to behold him whom he sought, quitted his 
carriage, and ascended directly to the attic 
retirement of Dermody. It is needless to 
say that he had the sensibility to fed and 
relieve his distresses : he heard his story ; 
and being convinced that he possessed the 
modest simplicity of true genius, insisted 
upon his going in the carriage to dine with 
him. This proffered honour Dermody 
conceived a worse evil than even his afflict- 
ing solitude and poverty : he paused, hesi- 
tated, *aid his appearance was unfit, and 
tried to apologise; but his new patron, 
though he respected his feelings, answered 
that the garb of wretchedness in sueh a 
case was an honourable one, and hurried 
him into the chariot* 

Dermody had the peculiar power of en- 
gaging almost every one in his favour who 
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conversed with him, by a pleasing diffi- 
dence, a natural modesty, which never 
forsook him .- but when ensnared by in- 
toxication. He was hot forward in dis- 
course ; and his qualifications were rather 
extorted from him, than presumptuously 
displayed . to attract the admiration of his 
patrons. This behaviour was highly pleas- 
ing to the attorney- general, who entered at 
once into his interest with all the fervour 
of true generosity. His admiration, how- 
ever, proved nearly fatal to Dermody at the 
first interview. Unused to the voluptuous 
banquets of the great, and of late long 
accustomed to drink only of the pure spring, 
he suddenly felt the force of his patron's 
hospitality. The enchanting juice of the 
grape began to operate* and in a short time 
he was rendered incapable of conversation. 
The carriage was now ordered to the door, 
and he was insensibly conveyed back to his 
own residence. Sleep buried the remem- 
brance of this latter circumstance, and the 
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following day was ushered in by the most 
pleasing ideas of past felicity. He recollected 
that he had been transported to a splendid 
mansion, and that he partook largely of the 
fascinating luxuries of the seasqn ; but he 
knew nothing perfectly. It was a pleasing 
confusion of intellect, a chaos of mo, 
mentary delight, that lasted only till re- 
flection came. He was notf J raised to a 
degree of rapturous astonishment by the 
sudden discovery of a purse in the corner 
of his pocket, containing five guineas, 
which had been providently placed there 
on his return home by his kind host. 
However, he was not long permitted to 
enjoy these pleasurable sensations ; his re- 
flections being suddenly interrupted by a 
message from the attorney-general, de- 
siring his attendance at a particular hour. 
The charm was now dispelled; he was 
loused from his reverie, and trembled at 
the consequences of his imprudence: but 
was for the moment happily relieved by a 
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second messenger, who delivered the fol- 
lowing note : 

" The attorney-general's compliments 
to Mr. Dermody : is under the necessity 
of going out of town immediately ; but 
will request the favour of seeing him the 
first day the attorney-general comes to 
town, of which he will give Mr. Dermody 
notice. ' 

"'Nassau-st?cet 9 March 19/^, 1793." 

Nothing however was mentioned relative 
to the unfortunate incident, at their next 
n*eeting. The attorney-general, pleased 
with the discovery which he had made, 
adopted measures for the comfort and wel- 
fare of his new-found poet, and continued 
to be his generous protector and friend as 
long as prudence admitted of such patron* 
age*. Dermody for a time attended to the 
kind admonitions of his benefactor, and 
was regarded by him as a distinguished and 
extraordinary character. This.gentleman's 
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affection for the unfortunate youth wai 
such, that he actually engaged apartments 
for him in the college ; and promised to 
furnish them in a commodious manner, 
defray the whole of his expences there, and 
ttllow him thirty pounds a year in order fliat 
he might appear in the world with comfort 
and respectability. Here was a glorious 
Opportunity for Dermody to regain his 
character in society, and to stand forth 
with redoubled lustre the object of admira- 
tion. But what will be said or thought of 
him when it is told that, regardless of con- 
sequences, and blind to the prospects of 
permanent felicity, he chose rather to con-? 
tinue in mean obscurity, than to accept the 
liberal proposal of his benefactor ? 

To abandon the proffered gifts of for- 
tune when strong experience, repeated dis- 
appointment,* and extreme distress, had so 
deeply taught him to value them, was surely 
extraordinary and unaccountable* It may 
appear from the following note to Mr, 



Merrier, that he had acquainted that 
gentleman with hia reasons for rejecting 
the generous offer of the attorney-^gene- 
ral : hut at all events the hints given in 
the letter to his patron subjoined are cer- 
tainly insufficient to warrant such singular 
conduct ; particularly when he had no better 
prospect, but must again encounter a for- 
midable train of unpropitious circumstances. 

To Mr. Merrier. 
"Si*, 

. u I inclose thiS letter to the attorney* 
general open, that you may perceive what 
I meant this rooming. I hope you wilt 

let him have it at the next interview, nor 

* 

acquaint him with some particulars of my 
last discourse which were the effects of 
disappointment. 

" I am sincerely your obliged humbly 
servant, Thomas Dekmodt/* 
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To the Right Honourable the Attorney 

General* 

u Sit, 

" I had the honour of receiving your 
answer from Mr. Mercier this morning, 
with more regret than surprise, being con- 
scious that my application must in your 
sight have appeared very presuming ; how- 
ever, I had some hopes that your own 
feelings would extenuate an impropriety 
which was the desperate result of imme- 
diate and unavoidable distresses. I need 
not painfully enumerate the" embarrass- 
ments that surround me at present : your 
own discernment, sir, will inform you that a 
person in my situation cannot exist without 
encountering them. It were the vilest in- 
gratitude not to acknowledge the extraor- 
dinary liberality of your proposal ; neverthe- 
less I may take the liberty to affirm that it 
is, in such circumstances, but pointing out a 
palace to a wretch just drowning. A strange 
fatality has ever attended my determina- 
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dons ; they have been shadowed by some 
neglect of my own, or perverted by the 
assiduous malice of others : yet were the 
secret movements of all my actions, which 
to the unpitying world appear so indiscreet, 
but minutely examined, those very actions 
would have been found venial. It being 
plain that to study amid misfortune is as 
impracticable as to study in the tempest, 
I am forced to forego your generous ofier, 
so honourable to me and so worthy of 
yourself, until some period when fortune 
may remove the obstructions to my hap* 
piness. 

" I am, sir, with the greatest respect, 
your ev$r-grateful humble servant, 

€t Thomas Djsrmody." 

This fortunate period, however, did not 
arrive : nor were " the obstructions to his 
happiness" ever completely removed through 
his short but eventful life ; though op- 
portunities often occurred, and were as 

VOL. II. o 
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often* seconded by the exertions of power- 
ful friends. It may be thought by many, 
that, after declining, such benefits, he me- 
rited whatever mischance might befall him 
in his future progress through life : yet it 
can be said, in palliation of this act of folly, 
that he made use of no hypocritical stra- 
tagem to secure a continuance of patron- 
age, nor Committed any daring enormity 
to forfeit it ; but with an honest freedom 
relinquished the obligations which h^could 
not enjoy with satisfaction to his bene- 
factor, or comfort, honour, and security, 
to himself. 

Fully sensible of the advantages which 
he had thus lost, he again retired to his 
obscurity, and relied solely for a subsistence 
on the accidental efforts of the few friends 
who were acquainted with his situation. 
These sometimes favoured him with their 
assistance, but oftener left him in hunger 
to mmmate on his past follies. Being ac- 
customed to live upon expedients, habit 
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by this time had a little blunted his sensi- 
bility ; and he would wander among the 
fields by day, or regale himself in the 
evening in the chimney-corner of a public- 
house* without feeling much pain from 
reflection, or inconvenience from poverty. 
He had his particular moments of reflection 
and reserved sobriety, and his stated fits 
of unlimited intemperance. The allure- 
ments of folly could not draw him from 
his humble retreat; nor the prospect of 
advancement, or hope of affluence, from 
his low propensities. He was as singularly 
eager in the pursuit of pleasure, as indo- 
lent in providing for his wants* Money 
was seldom esteemed by him but when he 
wanted to prolong his enjoyments; and 
the diminution of his finances at such a 
pioment created only a temporary uneasi- 
, ness, which was soon dispelled by the happy 
fc expectation of being enabled to renew his 
pleasures. When his mind was disgusted 
by the ignorance and frivolity of his asso- 

g 2 
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ciates, or his appetite satiated by intoxi- 
cation, he would retire to his solitude, and 
wholly resign himself to despair. This 
inconsistency of disposition was not, how- 
ever, without its advantage ; as it made 
him feel and lament his imprudence, and 
guarded him against a total aberration from 
propriety and moral rectitude* When his 
passions were cooled, and his sober judg- 
ment was allowed to regain its sway, he 
gave vent to his* feelings in strains like the 
following. 

44 Dear enviable scene of infant joy, 

When life's first dawn (now gloom'd in many a 
storm!) 
Beam'd in mild lustre on the Muse's boy, 

Ting'd his fresh cheek, and strung his nervous form, 
Farewel ! — nor, oh ! let memory's busy breast 
Recall (sad change !) the hour when I was blest. 

41 Now dark-brow'd Care, now Sorrow's beamless eye, 
Now frowning Fortune, mock the promis'd bloom. 

In hideous wreck the shatter'd fragments lie ; 

Ends the dire prospect in the op'ning tomb : 
' Secure retreat ! a black but friendly fchore j 

Where sorrow sleeps, and feeling is no more." 
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Or more strongly in these lines : 

u Me, hapless youth ! the fury Troubles tear ! 

Me from the Muse's rosy bosom wean. 

Dim streams my glance o'er sorrow's dreary scene : 
Dark to my sight Parnassian charms appear ; 
Damp'd each bold ardour, each enthusiast fire : 

Sad-weeping o'er my song all-pensive laid ; 
Or haply, rous'd from lethargies of woe, 

Still by new forms more terrible dismay 'd ; 
Harsh«featiir'd Penury and cares combin'd, 
Tearing with tiger-fang my tortur'd mind." 

At another • time he wduld spurn reflec- 
tion, and appear as mirthful and uncon- 
cerned as if he had not been surrounded with 
difficulties. As he was more suddenly than 
others depressed by calamity, so could he 
with greater facility disentangle himself from 
perplexity. Mirth and sorrow, competence 
and poverty, rage and temperance, feeling 
and remorse, vanity and meanness* pride and 
insolence, would each quickly take its turn : 
and were equally welcome guests ;even when 
he knew that to indulge them would be a 
painful sacrifice of happiness, propriety, 
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and reason. But it must be added that 
they were productive of no bad conse- 
quences to any other individual. He em- 
ployed them as self-tormentors, and made 
them pleasing or destructive to himself 
alone. As he on all occasions committed his 
thoughts to paper, the sudden transitions 
of his mind are more accurately expressed 
by himself than they could possibly be by 
any biographer; which circumstance will, 
it is hoped, be a ^sufficient excuse for in- 
troducing in this narrative so many uncon- 
nected pieces and extracts from his writings. 
They are the effusions of an alternately 
calm and disordered imagination ; and are 
therefore to be considered as so many re- 
cords of his history. The following is in- 
serted for the purpose of merely shewing 
how easily he could at times be drawn from 
his melancholy. 
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THE PETITION OF TOM BERMODT, TO THE 
THREE FATES IN COUNCIL SITTING. 

" Right rigorous, and so forth ! humbled 
By cares and mournings, tost and tumbled, 
Before your ladyships Tom Fool, 
Knowing above the roast you rule, 
Most lamentably sets his case. 
With a. bold heart and saucy face. 
Sans'shoc or stocking, coat or breeches, 
You see him now, most mighty witches : 
His body worn like an old farthing, 
The angry spirit just a-parting ; 
His credit rotten, and his purse 
As empty as a cobler's curse ; 
His poems too unsold, — that's worse ! 
In short, between confounded crosses, 
Patrons all vex'd, and former losses, 
Sure as a gun he cannot fail 
Next week to warble in a jail : 
Which jail to folks not very sanguine * 
Is just as good, or worse than hanging ; 
Though in the first some vain hopes Hatter, 
But Hope's quite strangled by the latter. 
Thus ispoor rhyming rascal treated; 
Fairly, or rather foully, cheated 
Of all the goods from wit accruing 
(Wit, that's synonimous with ruin). 
Then take it in your head-piece, ladies, 
Ta set up a poor bard whose trade is 



} 
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Low-fall'n enough in conscience : pity 

The master of the magic ditty ; 

And turn your wheel once more in haste, 

To see him on the summit plac'd. 

For well you wot that woes (*od rot 'em !) 

Have long time stretch'd him at the bottom : 

Where he who erst fine lyrics gabbled, 

With mire and filth was sorely dabbled ; 

60 pitifully pelted that 

He looks like any drowned rat. 

O Justice, Justice! take his part $ 

Oh ! lift him in thy lofty cart, 

Magnific Fame j and let fat Plenty 

Marry one poet out of twenty." 

The experience that he had now so 
dearly purchased, and the many variable 
and extraordinary scenes through which he 
had passed, added to a comprehensive un- 
derstanding and an enlarged knowledge of 
mankind, taught him to judge of events, 
and to remark the passing scenes of the 
world, with much accuracy ; and as he 
had with a just perspicacity contemplated 
man through all the vicissitudes of life, 
he generally received some immediate 
though not permanent benefit from his 
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speculations. The foibles of the giddy 
great furnished him, for a considerable 
time, with his daily subsistence. With no 
other knowledge of them than what a news- 
paper or magazine afforded, he has often 
go far affected their credulity, seduced their 
reason, flattered their vanity, or excited 
their compassion, as to procure a speedy 
supply to v his necessities ; his finances 
being generally exhausted before he adopted 
this expedient. It cannot however be 
supposed that he was always a success- 
ful supplicant : he was sometimes repulsed 
with a contempt which only the vain su- 
periority of fortune could prompt or jus. 
tify; and such mortifications were rendered 
doubly aggravating, from the recollection 
that he had come so far to receive them* 
When his case was desperate, and the 
cravings of hunger grew too peremptory 
to admit of longer abstinence, he would 
frequently without either shoes or stock- 
ings, or (at the best) but badly accommov 
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dated in that respect, wander into the 
country fifteen or twenty miles, to the seat 
of some nobleman or person of fortune, 
for the purpose of merely presenting a 
copy of verses. Being doubtful of suc- 
cess in such cases, he generally approached 
with fear and reluctance. He was some- 
times received with kindness ; but oftener 
driven from the gate, when he was probably 
faint and sinking with hunger and fatigue. 
It cannot but be imagined that a subsist- 
ence so casual was productive of much 
painful inconvenience and perplexity. When 
he had been thus unfeelingly repelled from 
the doors of the great, he would seek a 
refuge in the comer of a shed or uninha- 
bited hut, give vent to his wounded feelings 
in a flood of tears, and then proceed on his 
journey homeward till he arrived at some 
mean inn or public-house, where the nar- 
rative of his distress was sure to procure 
him the best entertainment his poor host 
could afford* 
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. When he returned from an unsuccessful 
excursion of this kind, he would seldom 
venture to face the landlord of his lodging, 
whose unfeeling importunities often urged 
him to undertake the journey ; but would 
wander through the streets during the 
night, sometimes sheltering himself from 
the inclemency of the weather under a 
gateway or in a night-house. On other 
occasions he would assume a courage, and 
boldly approach his habitation : but as soon 
as he had reached the door or staircase 
his spirit would fail him ; and ascending 
with silence and eager haste to* his atti9 
retirement, he would shut himself up even 
from the strict search of the few friends 
who in almost every emergency still con- 
tinued to advise and assist him. The re- 
proach of a friend, indeed, was what he 
dreaded most : it gave him particular pain ; 
and he generally took this method to avoid 
it, by which means he often lost the good* 
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will of many for committing no other fault 
than merely absenting himself. 

When his good-fortune prevailed, he 
set no bounds to what he called his happy 
frolics ; of which the following is one 
instance. — Having, in a very distressed 
condition, concealed himself some days 
in his apartment without receiving any 
relief, he resolved to visit Mr. Grattan at his 
seat in the county of Wicklow, about fifteen 
miles from Dublin ;' and as that gentleman 
never yet closed his doors against the un- 
fortunate, Dermody was certain of a good 
reception. Mr. Grattan treated him with 
kindness and respect, and at his departure 
presented him with five guineas. Dermody, 
conceiving that the next day might be as 
fortunate as the present, and disdaining to 
portion out this sum for his immediate, or 
preserve it for future necessities, found 
means to spend the whole before he reached 
his lodgings ; which he did about midnight, 
and in a condition more fit to be conceived 
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than described. Resolvihg that those who 
knew he was often miserable should lake- 
wise know that he was sometimes happy, 
and eager to relate the happy occurrence, 
he sallied forth at this hour to rouse his 
associates, and inform them of his good 
fortune ; but finding several of their houses 
guarded by the police, who were averse to 
his clamorous salutations, he determined 
upon assailing the writer of these Memoirs, 
who then lived at the retired village of 
Ranelagh, three miles from the capital. 
Hie uncomeliness of his apparel, contrasted 
with the severity of the weather ; the un- 
steadiness of his body, rendered interesting 
by the marks of the many falls and wounds 
he had received in forcing his way through 
the hedges ; and the strong operation of 
the liquor of which he had so freely par* 
taken ; gave him altogether a most extra- 
ordinary appearance. In this condition he 
arrived at the peaceable village of Ranelagh, 
about three in the morning : when with 



1 
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«tich stones as he could collect he attacked 
the solitary habitation of the author ; who, 
being accustomed to enjoy in quiet his 
hours of rest, and perhaps less subject to 
alarm than his watchful neighbours, was 
not made acquainted with the circumstances 
of the assault till Dermody had demolished 
several windows, frightened the guardians 
of an adjoining nunnery, roused the whole 
hamlet, and was fast in the custody of the 
inhabitants* The author had influence 
enough to get him released from the officers 
of the watch ; who by this time had arrived, 
and were proceeding to violent extremities 
in order to subdue their antagonist. A 
trifling sum pacified their rage : and with 
a little assistance from them, Dermody was 
carefully corded down upon an empty bed ; 
. where in a short time his passion subsided, 
and he fell into a profound sleep. The 
village and adjoining nunnery being thus 
again restored to tranquillity, the watehmen 
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sought their different stations, and the 
inhabitants retired to rest. 

Had this circumstance occurred to one 
less interested in his welfare and general 
happiness, the recollection of it might 
have occasioned some pain to Dermody ; 
but happening as it did, it was productive 
of no other consequence than a friendly 
admonition, which was not always received 
with the attention it merited. Arraigned 
by the partial friend more frequently thatt 
by the rigid judge ; who could more easily 
too persuade himself to forget than punish 
such errors, and sought for few proofs to 
be convinced that disappointment more 
than a natural propensity to err caused these 
indiscretions ; he was little fearful of a harsh 
rebuke, and seldom dreaded a severe re- 
sentment. This partiality was less emi- 
nently conspicuous in the author, than ill 
others who besides possessed greater means 

• 

to render their favour profitable : bftt by 
none was it more generously displayed than 
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by Mr. Emerson, and the present honour- 
able baron Smith ; the father of which latter 
gentleman (the right honourable the master 
of the rolls) was equally inclined to counte- 
nance Dermody, and rescue him from the 
chilling influence of penury . Mr. Smith, 
jun. was at this time studying the profession 
of the law ; and qualifying himself for the 
dignified station he has since been called 
upon to fill,and which he now so honourably 
holds. 

It is of no consequence whether Der- 
tnody owed his first introduction to Mr. 
Smith, to the kindness of Mr. Emerson, 
or to the casual insertion of the following 
poem in the Anthologta Hibernica. Both 
these gentlemen were his warm and dis- 
tinguished friends, and laboured with equal 
zeal and anxiety to render their esteem 
permahently beneficial to him. 
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JTO WILLIAM SMITH, ESQ. AUTHOR OP 
« THE PATRIOT*. 99 

Tanti meutwram nominis impks. OviO. 

u Patriot ! to thee I lift th' applausive lay, 
As the bold eaglet wooes the glance of day, 
Sail* on the noon-beam, and with borrow'd force 
Ascends undatzled to the quenchless source. 
Nor I alone the votive transport breathe : 
Nor I alone entwine the civic wfeath i 
Lo ! while thy precepts, mildly firm, improve, 
A grateful people pay thee with their love* 
Scarce thy own Burke a nobler page could frame, 
Though Learning's hand anneals his sacred name ; 
Though truth beams forth from every polish'd line ; 
And, loftiest plac'd on Wisdom's cloudless shrine, 
While Peace exults, and prowling Faction dies, 
From Envy far th 9 illumin'd record lies. 
Thus through thy loyal page serenely glows, 
The temper'd freedom prosperous Britain knows : 
Bids meteor popularity retire, 
And kindles in its room the patriot's fire; 
Bids the fair olive, late* reviving, spread 
Its leafy egis o'er a nation's head :— 



* A collection of political essays, written by Mr. Smith In 
the year I??*. 

VOL. II. K 
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A cation oft to k wkss tage a pcey 5 
Still prompt to -mingle iu the causeless fray ; 
Still by each rebel's empty cry beguil'd 
(In noise a vet'rah, eloquence a child) 
Who 'mid the havoc of the world would fear 
Some trophy, {hat but gives his crimes t' appear ; 
And, in the radiant plunder of a throne, 
Ungem a raenarcb's head, to deck his own. 

" O patriot sage ! we some celestial dream 
Press'd on thy gifted soul the awful theme; 
Ere yet events, to every ken unfari'd, 
Ha<j taught she full-grown mUchieft to the world *« 
Some Bow'r htunaag, * commercing with the sky/ 
Op'd tiie M scene to thy prophetic eye; 
Whore fey barbarians slaughter'*! Justice lay, 
And the loud rabble claioi'd unhallow'd sway ; 
Her bleeding breast where frighted Peace conceal'd, 
And waning Plenty left th' unfiinow'd field; 
While o'er the blood-stain 'd base of pubHc woes, 
Pillar'd on death, the grand republic rose. 

u Thy bold design my verse in vain pursues : -* 
Let Faction's sons grow docile, and peruse, > 

While droops with flagging wing th' unequal muse/ 



T" * 
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"Tor 'mid tby grateful country's general choir, t 
Alas ! too feebly sounds my trembling wire* 
Convert to thee, suffice it that I kneel : 
Where foils the poet, let the convert fed ! 

** Thomas Dbrmody." 

Mr. Smith disclaimed the proud title of 
patron* He made no pompous display of 
his generosity. It was the silent and noble 
exertion of a benevolent mind, which re- 
ceived its gratification from being considered 
only as a friend and counsellor : and as 
he at all times received him with a kind 
and unreserved freedom, Dermody became 
more particularly attached to this gentle- 
man ; and paid a more respectful regard to 
his advice than to that of many others who 
entertained probably an equal inclination 
tQ befriend him, b|*t who had a less affec- 
tionate method of shewing their esteem. 
But the answer to the epistle here inserted 
will more fully illustrate the character of 
Mr. Smith, whose dignified generosity will 
appear amiably conspicuous in another part 
of this history. 

H 2 
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TO trtLLUM SMITH, ESQ. 

* O thou within whose splendid mind 

The gem of genius glows refin'd ; 

And, like the win, with partial ray 

Flings a fond lustre o'er my lay ! 

Miy I (on whose calm cradle frown'd 

The Fates; while pitying. wept around 

The gentler Nine, and view'd beneath 

Grim Dulness tread on Fancy's wreath) 

May I, 'mid griefs severest storm, 

Assume Mirth's laughter*loving form, 

And dress with flow'rs (ah, cruel art !) 

The thorn that festers in my heart ? 

Pity with melting eye will trace 

The lines which shame and pride erase 

(True pride, without whose noble flame 

The poet scarce deserves his name) ; 

And from thy feeling breast of fire, 

One spark illume the silent lyre. 

So Mernnon's statue, as it caught 

The beam of heav'n, erst kindled into thought. 

" Now then (since I must change my style, 
Beaming through tears an April smile ; 
And 'mid the sullen gloom of crape, or 
Congenial Cyprus, cut a caper), 
That I am oft and sundry times 
More scant of shillings than of rhymes, 
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Sic visum superis it seems, 

Who only give me golden — dreams. 

And though Hope's fairy finger mark 

Out future purses in the dark, 

Yet stern Distress, a rogue unpleasant, 

Like bailiff stands to point the present. 

In short, as certain beasts I fare : 

Wild asses ; who regale on air, 

While their tame brothers (who discover 

Nor s6nse nor taste) carouse in clover. 

Meet seems it therefore, I presume, 

If you would wfcb my bays should bloom n 

Beyond the Attic or Egyptian, 

To tax this nation with subscription. 

This nation sure, so monstrous ready 

To pension foreign wit when seedy f 

Can scarcely vent a miser-groan 

To nurse a bantling qf its own ; 

And sooth to say (spotty may be said), 

This bantling's better taught than fed. 

Meantime some slighter aid might nerve 

My soul that bounty to deserve : 

Might keep gaunt musing from the door ; 

While secret, silent, and secure, 

Those loftv trifles I transcribe 

r 

Which charmed once without a bribe. 

" Thomas Dermody. 

H P. $. No prose shall I presume to add : 
This rhyme's enough— to make you mad/' 
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To Mr. Dprmddy, No. 3, Wood-street, 

White Friars. 

" My dbar Sir, 

" I have just been reading over the lines 
you did me the honour of addressing to 
me ; and ana concerned to trace through 
them that distressed state which one is 
sorry to find cramping the efforts of genius, 
but with which I had Been already in some 
degree acquainted by your good and my 
very esteemed friend Mr. Emerson. I will 
in all my endeavours to do you that service 
which I am very well inclined to do, be (if 
I may so express it) ministerial to him ; 
for he has assumed the honourable task 
(and it is a very honourable one) of alle- 
viating the present difficulties, and promot- 
ing the future ease and independance, of a 
person of undoubted genius. But though 
I will not so step forward as to strip him of 

the satisfaction which he will derive from 

* 

seeing his efforts in your favour successful, 
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yet with him I shall most cordially conspire ; 
and do for your benefit every thing which 
my slender means, and still slenderer in- 
terest, can achieve in your favour. I 
should like to talk freely over your situa- 
tion, without reserve ; as in the course of 
such conversation I may gather some hint 
of what could be done towards your per- 
manent advantage. Perhaps you can come 
over for this purpose, and breakfast with me 
to-morrow ; if you have no objection to so 
late an hour as half past ten. In the mean 
time I beg you to alleviate any uneasy sense 
which you may have of your situation, by 
indulging a firm persuasion that while I 
find you a man of worth and honour (which 
1 believe you to be), I shall very uniformly 
be your friend. In Mr. Emerson's attach- 
ment you have acquired much : I do not 
know any man of whom I have a better 
opinion. 

" I am, dear sir, with esteem, your 
obedient servant, 

€€ William Smith.** 

* Hume-street^ December 15/*, I793«" 
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So fair a prospect opened on the view of 
any other person than Dermody, would 
have been hailed as the propitious omen of 
future enjoyment and felicity. Indeed evea 
by him it was for a time considered as a 
happy occurrence ; but having been pre- 
viously involved in difficulties too com- 
plicated for him to be suddenly relieved 
from them, and conceiving that a full and 
candid disclosure of his circumstances 
might act too forcibly on the feelings and 
Kberality of the friend who had so honour- 
ably engaged to assist him, he concealed 
his real condition, ( and was consequently 
deprived of the undiminished effect of Mr. 
Smith's disinterested generosity. This is 
delicately hinted at in the following letter. 

To Mr. Emerson. 

u Dear Sir, 

u Wehe I not assured that your taste and 
judgment have raised your sentiments far 
above the low misapprehension of common 
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minds, I should sooner suffer any distresses 
in silence than risk this address to your 
usual goodness. Though at onoe distin- 
guished and benefited by the liberal invita- 
tions of Mr. Smith, I am not so totally 
destitute of sensibility as to trespass on 
them too much ; and therefore must of 
consequence undergo little difficulties, 
rather than presume on frequent intrusion* 
Without one friend who would supply those 
trifling necessities which do not so much 
attract public notice as they occasion private 
uneasiness, I am often indeed obliged to 
despair in my pursuits, and wish for an end 
of an existence prolonged only for new 
trials. Distressed even by the very trifle 
which I must pay for my lodging, Iain 
forced to form apologies opposite to my 
nature, or incur the stigma of that poverty 
which is never more keen than when ex- 
posed to the aggravation of low and ignorant 
people. These matters I mention that you 
may perceive it full time to promote any 
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subscription you may have formerly planned 
in my behalf; as a very small assistance 
.would enable me to escape from the dull 
hindrances of such a state, where the fancy 
-is debilitated and study interrupted. To 
expedite the performance of this proposal 
the more speedily, I presume it would be 
best to have some specimens printed, and 
the matter set on foot as soon as convenient* , 

" And now, after requesting that pardon 
I have forfeited by the impertinence of 
these lines, I beg you will not mention one 
syllable of this address to Mr. Smith, for 
many reasons which will I think occur to 
your own penetration ; and I also wish that 
if you should do me the honour of an 
answer, it may be either in private or on 
/paper. 

" I am, with most grateful respect, your 
ever-obliged 

" Thomas Dbbmody^ 
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This union of power and mcKrmtion to 
rescue htm from his difficulties, would have 
been productive of much happiness, had 
be had wisdom to distinguish the just 
motives of his friends, and set a proper 
value on their advice. But heedless of 
consequences, and fearful lest he should be 
considered as a burden to those whom he 
esteemed, he bet the favourable opportunity 
pass which so flatteringly promised comfort 
and independance. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, in a short time after, without giving 
the least previous intimation, he retired 
from the notice of these gentlemen, who 
were so sedulously labouring to advance his 
fortune ; and, as if his evil Genius was still 
predominant, abandoned himself to the 
most depraved society, whose pursuits and 
enjoyments were both disreputable and 
pernicious. Lost to the esteem of the 
world, and deserted even by many of his 
low associates, he wandered about for some 
weeks without having any settled habita- 
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tion, or any other means of subsistence 
than the casual donations which his wretched 
appearance extorted from the humanity of 
those to whom he presented mean petitions. 
Lamentable as his state was, and wild and 
inconsistent as such an idea may be thought, 
he at this time formed the plan of visiting 
London. 

Being fixed in his resolution he invoked 
his Muse, who never deserted htm ; and 
thus sings to the adopted companion of 
his journey. 

QN OUR DEPARTURE FOR LONDON. 

u Dear Stewart ! for London now happily bound, 
For a while we are free from that damnable ground 
Where merit is spurned, where virtue is lost, 
And invention chok'd up with Hibernian frost, 
So bidding farewell to each opulent rogue 
Who murder'd our hearing with nonsense and brogue, 
We go, the pure air of the muses to breathe, 
And smile at dull envy and malice beneath, 
like birds, sir, of passage, from dullness we fly* 
To warble and wing in a far brighter sky : 



Where freedom and fancy are sweetly combin'd, 
Where the body too feels the fine glow of the mind 5 
Where bounty, the sun of perfection* will blaze. 
And ripen at once the full grape and the bays } 
Where fortune and genius in amity shine, 
And the true spark of poesy beams forth divine; 
la short, where no son of St. Patrick shall dare, 
With a foul-mouthed huff, and a swaggering air, 
Meek wisdom so gentle to thrust from the wall.—* 
Then welcome misfortune ! we rise from our fell : 
At least, we are certain to suffer no curse ; 
We here were neglectcd,-«-they can't use us worse." 

And more feelingly in the following* 

FAREWELL TO IRELAND. 

* 

u Rank nurse of nonsense ; on whose thankless coast 
The base weed thrives, the nobler bloom is lost : 
Parent of pride and poverty, where dwell 
Dullness and brogue and calumny : — farewel ! 
Lo ! from thy land the tuneful prophet flies, 
And spurns the dust behind in folly's eyes. 
Merit, bright meteor, o'er thy gloomy night 
Stream'd of poetic charm the loveliest light ; 
Dim'd by thy mist, and shorn of many a ray, 
The brilliant glory bursts, and glides away. 
In purer skies to shed its radiant glow, 
And leaves a lonely waste of gloom below* 
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In vain thy children tan'd the lofty strain ; 
Thy children propp'd the sinking isle in vain s 

Vice is well-pension'd, virtue seeks the shades, 
And all the muse and all the patriot fades. 
No Moira comes to clear thy circling fogs, 
But Westmorland stiH rules congenial bogs/ 

" Yet ere my better fortune fills the sail. 
Ere fav'ring zephyr fans the speeding gale ; 
While tears by turns, and angry curses, rend 
This injur'd breast ; inglorious spot, attend 
(For spite of anger, spite of satire's thrill, 
Nature boils o'er ; thou art my country still). 
Oh ! pause on ruin's steepy cliff profound ; 
Oh ! raise thy pale, thy drooping sons around ; 
Exalt the poor, the lordly proud oppress, 
Thy tyrants humble, but thy soldiers bless. 
Worn by long toil, as if foredoom'd by fate 
To glut some pamper'd reprobate of state, 
Thy artists cherish ; bid the mighty soul 
Of wisdom range beyond cold want's control; 
And haply when some native gem you see 
Unknown, unfriended, iosV— oh, think on *ie * !" 

Haviflg been delayed some days, either 
by adverse winds or by the hope of procur* 

* It was peculiarly ungrateful in Dermody to speak 
in these terms respecting his native country. He re* 
ceived in fact too much friendship, too much patronage. 
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ing money to enable him to prosecute his 
journey, he began to reflect on the folly 
of such an enterprise ; and would un-> 
doubtedly have abandoned it had he given 
himself time to deliberate on the wildness 
of the project, and the uncertainty of its 
success. Eager however in what he weakly 
termed, the pursuit of fame, and impatient 
to behold new objects, he spurned the 
sober dictates of reason ; mid hurried to 
his companion, whom he found at a mean 
public-house in Great George-street- This 
house was. the readezvous of a recruiting 
psrtv; and JDermody's appesmnoe being 
little above the level of the rest of the 
company, he was soon requested to partako 
of their amusements* The temptation 
yra* not to be resisted; and inclination 
joining with opportunity, he was easily 
seduced from propriety. He mixed in their 
low excesses ; became speedily intoxicated : 
end being inveigled from the door by th* 
Serjeant, was seized by a party who lay is 
ambush to receive him ; and was the same 
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night carried down the river, and safely 
lodged in a tender which lay moored in 
the bay. 

Thus were all his visionary scenes of 
bliss, his high-concerted plans, his hopes, 
at once destroyed ; nor could the evil which 
he had thus incautiously brought upon 
himself, be easily remedied* Remonstrances 
were vain with those whom he had now to 
deal with : they benefited too largely by 
his folly, to resign their prey without a 
handsome reoompenoe; which it was 
not now in Decmody's power to give* 
Shut up in a vessel, closely guarded, and 
denied the least communication with any 
of his former associates, he had no other 
alternative than calmly to submit to his 
condition. Being accustomed to encounter 
strange vicissitudes, and despairing to re- 
gam his freedom by entreaties, he became 
at length composed; and familiarizing 
himself with the habits of his fellow* 
sufferers, began to think lightly of his 
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misfortune^ and even appeared to forget 
his miserable condition* It is probable that 
he would either have remained a prisoner 
in this ship, or been transferred to another 
of the tame kind on some remote station, 
had not a kind friend stepped forward to 
release him from his captivity. This was 
Mr. Samuel White, who thus relates the 
story of his liberation : 

■ 

Mm 

I 

94 Bad example paved the way to his 

» 

ruin, and Misfortune seemed enamoured 
of his parts. Twice he was forced to try 
hifr fortune in the king** service, and was 
twice handed over to the tender in the 
bay. On one of these occasions, an ac- 
quaintance, being somehow apprized of 
. the matter, communicated it to me : when 
not supposing it a free act of his own, I 
procured an order for his release ; and, to 
make 6ure work, took a boat, and went 
with it to the vessel iriyself. There I found 
him with a crew of thoughtless dissolute 

VOL. II. i 
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jwortals, cooped up in the hold, brooding 
otver his misfortunes- I informed him of 
what had been done * and gladly hastening 
from that scene of folly and profaneness, 
bwte him follow* So indeed he did ; but 
with a suflen sprt of indifference, as much 
£s to.say, € I vyoqld as lief stay where I am.* — 
At no great distanoe of tip&e,. he got into 
a similar hobble ; but whether wilfully o§ 
otherwise, I am not informed : and another 
well-wisher of hi* stepped forward, and 
had him liberated."-— His active friend or 
this latter occasion was Mr* Emerson, who 
now purchase^ his freedom with a sum of! 
money. 

Whether inclination, depravity, or the 
bitter remembrance that all efforts to re- 
deem his lost character were fruitless, 
urged him to the latter desperate act of 
imprudence, is uncertain. Nothing how- 
ever could now save him; and after 
loitering away some weeks in a state of 
ruinous dissipation, he ..at last, in a fit of 
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itespair, entered as a private soldier in 
the 108th regiment* commanded by the 
earl of (Canard. Td avoid the contempt 
of his companions, and the reproaches of 
those who had so honourably exerted them- 
selves to fix him in a reputable condition in 
life, he resolved if possible to keep this 
last transaction from theit krlowledge. But 
this determination was of little avail ; for 
being in some degree a public character, 
he was in a short time recognised by his 
former friend Mr. Atkinson, in a soldier'd 
jacket, at the door of the rendezvous of 
the lOSth regiment, on Usher's Island, 
near the mansion df his kind benefactress 
the countess of Moiftu This drtebvety 
alarmed Defmody much. The recollection 
of past happiness rushed upon his mind, 
and he endeavoured to elude Mr; Atkinson : 
but that gentleman, being dertain that his 
conjectures were just, and that he had not 
mistaken his person, followed and overtook 
him ; when after expressing his surprise and 

i 2- 
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regret that he should reduce himself to s& 
deplorable a situation, he requested to know 
the cause of such a reverse of fortune. 
Dermody answered that it was his own free 
and voluntary act ; and that as Misfortune 
had hitherto * marked him for her own,' 
he was resolved to pursue his fate in other 
climates, and view the world in the char 
racter in which he then appeared. 

Mr. Atkinson, having the honour of an 
intimate friendship with the noble earl who 
qorrvmanded the regiment, took an early 
opportunity to represent the case of Der - 
tjiody, and recommend him to his lordship's 
eare and protection. Lady Granard (who 
on all occasions particularly regarded him) 
having been made acquainted with the 
circumstance, a consultation was held at 
Moira-house between her ladyship, her 
noble husband, - her brother the earl of 
Moira, and her amiable mother the countess 
dowager : when it was resolved that the 
most probable method of reclaiming him 
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would be to let him remain for some time 
in the ranks, subject to the discipline 
of the regiment ; and that if his conduct 
should appear to deserve attention, he 
should by degrees be noticed by his lordship, 
and advanced according to his merit. A 
wiser and more judicious plan could not 
have been suggested. The strict regula- 
tions of the army were best calculated to 
curb his passions, and qualify the bad habits 
and wild sallies of his youth. His conduct 
in the regiment was irreproachable : and as 
he continued to deserve the favour and 
attention of the noble families who had so 
generously interested themselves in his 
behalf, he was progressively advanced to 
the ranks of corporal and serjeant ; jind 
on the 17th of September J 794, in the 
nineteenth year of his age, embarked with 
the regiment for England. 

Even in this situation ; confined as he 
was within the narrow bounds of a transport, 
and restrained by the fixed regulations of 
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his regiment; he found leisure to Write 
€ *. The Retrospect :" and if we may jttdge 
of the delight which he took in the society 
'of his muse from the following lines, it 
must have been great indeed ; nor would 
the wonder of those who perused the poem 
have been inferior to this, on beholding the 
author of it only approaching to manhood, 
qnd dre&t in the uniform of a private 
soldier. 

<( Ah, Poesy ! on whose superior state 

a 

Innuoi'rous ills and daily perils wait, 
Full oft have I had cause (if woe severe 
A cause can give) thy converse to forswear j 
Yet, with those various evils in thy train, 
Methinks thy pleasure far exceeds thy pain. 
As through the frothing surge, with desperate sweep, 
The smooth keel cuts and harrows up the deep; 
While the tough cordage cracks, and yelling loud 
The fierce north blusters in the frozen shroud ; 
In this pent vessel's narrow womb confin'd, 
Slave to the mercy of the wave and wind ; 
Who sets my bold unshackled fancy free? 

Who, O celestial visitant ! but thee * ?" 

- - - * 

* Innumerable parts of Dermody's Works, and which in the 
extracts introduced into the present memoirs it has been con- 
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hk arrival in England, it was hip 
good fortune to be placed under the im+ 
mediate notice and protection of that be- 
loved and excellent nobleman, the earl of • 
Moira ; who, having taken the command 
of the army destined for the coast of 
Prance, appointed Dermody to a second* 
lieutenantcy in the waggon-corps. In this 
situation he conducted himself with much 
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sidetcd more Mspeciftil Co fbe reader not to point out minutely, 
evince his attentive poetical reading, and excellent taste and 
judgment in imitation. The above passage will suggest imme- 
diately the recollection of the following lines from Goldsmithfe 
Inserted Village: 

" And thou, sweet Ptoetry? thou loveliest maid. 

Still first to fly when sensual joys invade ; t 

Unfit, in these degen'rate days of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame : 

Dear charming nymph ! dejected and decried 5 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; , 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 

That found'st me poor at first, and kcep'st roc so ; 

Tbou guide by which the nobler arts excel ; s 

Thou nurse of all the virtues : — Care thee well !" 

1 

The fourth and fifth couplets of the extract from Dermody 
may perhaps vie in picturesque beauty, and vocal expressivs- 
«ess, with any thing in Falconer's admixed Shipwreck* 
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propriety, with the exception of a few irre- 
gularities (the consequence of frequent in* 
toxication) which occurred while he was 
stationed at Southampton ; and the greatest 
expectations were formed by his friends of 
his becoming in a short time a thoroughly 
reformed and respected character. They 
imagined that the active and perilous pro- 
fession into which he had entered, would 
quickly occasion him to abandon his follies 
and pernicious habits ; and that the society 
and conversation qf the elevated characters 
by whom he now was daily surrounded, would 
create in him a dignified emulation, and in- 
spire him with a noble ardour for military 
enterprise. Nor did he in this respect disap- 
point their liberal conjectures* He was a 
sharer in all the dangers and difficulties en- 
countered by the English army in this un« 
fortunate expedition. He visited many re- 
markable places on the continent; and 
among others the tomb of Abelard in Lom- 
bardy, on which occasion he narrowly escape 
t d being made a prisoner. He was in almost 
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every considerable action, and received seve- 
ral dangerous wounds : one of which in some 
degree disfigured his face ; and another de- 
prived him of .the use of his left hand, a 
bullet having passed directly through it. 
The battles however in which he had been 
most conspicuously engaged, are particu- 
larly hinted at in the following lines, ex* 
tracted from a short poem entitled " The 
Invalid/ 

9 

" And as in Fbndria's shatterM map I trace 
Each signal spot, each memorable place, 
Where sluie'd in every rein, and steep'd in gore, 
Grim Death himself the English standard bore t 
Here point to Dunkirk's strength ; or here display 
Catau's dread plain, or Ghent's immortal day * 
The pictured scenes still bid my spirit glow, 
And crush with iron hand the felon foe." 

* 

In scenes like these,— of dangerous daily 
enterprise, nightly watchings, and continual 
alarm, — the mind is too sorely harassed, too 
busily employed in the passing events, to 
find leisure for indulging in vague enjoy* 
Aients, or tedious and uncertain specular 
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tions. Under such circumstances Der* 
ipody, even if his inclinations had leaned 
towards vice, had little time for the pur* 
suit of it. It is however due to his me- 
mory to say, that while he continued in 
the service (which he did till the British 
army returned to England), he displayed 
much bravery ; and was noticed rather for 
the modesty and propriety of his behaviour, 
than for any striking deformity of character, 
or disreputable propensity. On the re- 
duction of this army, he was put on the 
half-pay list ; which, though a small, was 
yet a certain income, and sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the urgent calls of necessity* 

Being thus permitted once more to in- 
dulge .his passions without restraint, and 
having stored his mind with much useful 
knowledge, he determined to visit London, 
renounce his former follies, and* begin a 
new life of glory. His warm and wild 
imagination formed scenes of enjoyment 
which he vainly considered were there to 
be fefcritaes, variable, and perpetual- Foil 
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of these romantic ideas, he arrived in the 
metropolis ; and continuing to merit the 
favour of the earl of Moira, was at the 
expence of his lordship placed in the house 
of Mr, Faulder, a bookseller in Bond-street. 
Here he had an ample opportunity of 
improving his taste in literature, and ol 
publishing with peculiar advantage his 
poetical compositions ; but for the share of 
attention which he received, he was in- 
debted solely to the patronage and gene- 
rosity of his lordship, who paid for his 
board. His stay therefore was short ; the 
frolics too of his fancy, his increasing 
Irregularities, and the whimsicality of hi* 
disposition, ill suiting the domestic economy 
of Mr. Faulder^s establishment. Conceiving 
that the liberality of his patron ought to 
have secured him at least some degree of 
kindness and respect, he could not ahray* 
receive with patience the harsh rebuke* 
which his austere host so often applied to 
his eccentricities ; and with as little cere-' 
mony as reg*et he in a short time forsook 
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* situation in which he found nothing that 
might recompense its natural unsuitableness 
to his disposition. 

The virtuous resolutions which he 
bad made, were speedily disregarded or 
forgotten* The town had pleasures which 
he pursued with an avidity hrs slender 
finances could not support: these were 
consequently soon destroyed ; and he often 
became deeply involved in pecuniary 
troubles, from which the bounty of his 
patron generally released him. The fre- 
quency of these demands, however, at 
length called for an investigation; the 
result of which proved nearly fatal to all 
his hopes and fair prospects. Lord Moira 
reprobated his conduct, and threatened to 
discontinue his favours if he did not amend 
it. But this was only a threat. Those 
who are acquainted with his lordship's cha- 
racter, know that the persons whom he 
once honours with his friendship and 
esteem, must, before he withdraws his 
protection, be proved to be undeserving of 
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it. Slight surmise, envious report, and 
malicious insinuation, are by him disre* 
garded: and when his humanity is not, 
triumphant, when his heart is closed gainst 
the appeals of distress, it is when the ob- 
jects are unworthy ; it is when their follies 
become ruinous to virtue, their vices dan-* 
gerous to society, and their, characters odious 
or despicable, — and even then he can pity, 
and relieve. From the anger of such a. 
man, Dermody, while he committed no. 
extraordinary crime, had little to dread: 
his lordship's remonstrances were regarded 
with attention ; and promises of amend- 
ment being given, he was again taken into 
favour. 

He had not, however, virtue enough to 
form judicious plans of economy, nor re-, 
solution to adhere to them when they were 
formed for him. His own sufferings had 
.not yet taught him prudence ; nor the 
fpllies of others, wisdom : he followed the, 
impulse of his passions, regardless of con-* 
sequences; apd the means by which hia 
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pleasures were often obtained, were neither 
creditable to himself nor pleasing to hid 
patron. Urged on by hid propensity for 
low company (which was now perceived to 
be daily increasing) > he felt little reluctance 
to participate in the meanest amusements, 
and at length became inattentive even to 
the advice of his noble benefactor. He 
sought the conversation of the ignorant, 
and fled from the admonitions of the wise 
and prudent ; and after encountering va- 
rious difficulties, was arrested by one of hi* 
creditors, and lodged in the Fleet. Though 
in defiance of the kind advice of his patron, 
he had thus plunged into dissipation, and 
wantonly brought this calamity upon him- 
*elf, he was not suffered to languish in a 
prison. The earl of Moira, with his usual" 
generosity, satisfied the demands of his 
creditors, and he was liberated: but to 
prevent a recurrence of the same incident, 
bis lordship condescended to write him art- 
admonitory letter, in which he pointed out 
the gangers that would inevitably accrue 
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from an adherence to such baneful princi- 
ples as he was indulging ; and having en- 
closed a liberal present, told hihi that tiH 
he had seen a thorough reformation in his 
conduct, a seeming desire to maintain him- 
self by his own labours, and to appear a re- 
spectable member of society, — he must, till 
that fortunate moment arrived (which, he 
feared, was far distant), withdraw his pro- 
tection. Dermody was unprepared for this 
severe loss ; and the consciousness of hi* 
having merited his lordship's displeasure, 
gave him excessive pain- 
In London he had formed few connec- 
tions that could be rendered useful to him 
in his difficulties, or profitable in his specu- 
lations* His talents were unknown to thfc 
public ; he had planned no system for hit 
support ; and though patronized (or rather 
supported) by the earl of Moira, he neg? 
tatted the opportunity which might ha%i 
Jed to the advancement both of his repu* 
tation and his circumstances. The feitjr 
tegiont of wild enchantment; the g»y> 
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fantastic, and evettvarlable scenes of plea* 
sure and felicity ; Which his strong and 
youthful fancy had once pictured out, now 
vanished from his sight : and leaving a 
melancholy blank, made those hours which 
he fondly imagined were to be passed 
among the proud votaries of fame and for; 
rtitne, hateful, hopeless, and terrific. — This 
be considered a$ the most afflicting period 
of his life* He had neither the virtue nor 
the resolution to bear up against the loss 
which he had just sustained ; and when he 
should have struggled to rescue his lost 
character, be sunk again into his irregular 
and destructive habits. Those with whom 
he now associated, were of the lowest order 
pf society ; and instead of preserving for 
the day of want the last liberal donation of 
his noble patron, he mingled in their ruin- 
ous debaucheries. Having thus dissipated 
Iris last shilling, he wandered about for 
some time without either much food or 
clothing : and at the approach of despair 
took shelter at last in a miserable garret 
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rented by an Irish cobler in a low and vulgar 
part of the town *, where the same 
poignant distresses were felt Which in si- 
milar situations had formerly assailed him, 
but without the same hope or prospect 
of being relieved from them. 
* Four years had now nearly elapsed since 
the author of these memoirs had either 
seen or heard from Dermody. His strictest 
inquiries had proved fruitless ; and he con- 
ceived that his former unhappy friend had, 
with many other of his brother-officers, 
fallen in the field. Indeed from a per- 
suasion that it was really so, he had for 
some time given up all further inquiries 
respecting him. In these conjectures, 
however, he was deceived ; for early in 
the month of January 1 800 he received 
the following interesting note : * 

44 Dear Sir, 

" If four years have happily passed away 
without erasing from your memory a 

■ - ■ H • — ■ ■ ■"■ ■ 1 — rT-rrrrr— j- 

* Strutton-ground, Westminster. 
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person once favoured with your kindness 
and protection, and you still possess the 
same generous mind as when he first knew 
you, you will not, I am certain, refuse your 
assistance and advice to your unfortunate 
friend, Thomas Dermody. 

"P. S. The inclosed lines will more forci- 
bly explain the feelings of him who thus 
humbly entreats your notice. 

ai, Strutton-groundy Westminster, 
i$th Jan. 1800. 

ODE TO FRENZY. 

" Stabb'd by the murd'rous arts of men, , 

My breast still op'd with many a wound, 

I pour the agonizing strain, 

Aud view thee with deliriums round ; 

Thy choicest tortures now prepare, 

O Frenzy ! fnt me from despair. 

*' Thy visionary darkness shrouds 
The tender brain in rayless clouds : 
Thy slow and subtle poison steals, 
Till abdicated Reason reels ; 
Then, rising wild in moody trance, 
Quick thy pale-visag'd fiends advance. 
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" I burn, I throb, my pulses beat : 
I fed thy rankling arrows now ; 
They tremble in my bleeding brow, 
And pierce Reflection in his filmy seat. 
In heights of pain my heart is tost. 
And all the meane? sorrows lost. 

*• Who now will fear the puny sting of woe ? 
Who start disordered at the phantom Death > 
I mock the childish tears that trickling flow ; 
I smile at pangs, my softest pang beneath. 
The canker grief that silent eats be thine, 
The noble ecstacy be mine ! 

" The hurried step, the pregnant pause severe, 
The spectred flash of sense, the hideous smile, 
The frozen stare, Revenge's thrilling tear, 
The awful start, sharp look, and miscbiePs secret wile; 
These are the proud demoniac marks I claim, 
Since grief and feeling are the same : 
Then all thy racks sublime prepare ; 
And free me^ Frenzy, from despair ! M 



The surprise and feeling excited in the 
author's breast by the perusal of this note, 
were too powerful to be allayed by any 
other means than a sight of the object of 
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these emotions; and without regard for 
other business, he prepared to make the 
best of his way to the abode of Dermody. 
His mind being solely occupied on the 
interview that was about to take place, 
he paid little regard to those who passed 
him in his way through St. James's-park 
to the unfortunate poet's habitation. But 
he was left only a very short time to 
reflect on this circumstance, before his 
attention *was called to a very extraordinary 
object that appeared to watch and follow 
him with particular caution and attention, 
and seemingly in the utmost distress and 
misery. Whenever he slackened or mended 
his pace, the stranger did the same. The 
wretched and emaciated appearance of the! 
person, with the wildness of his manner, 
and the powerful agitation under which 
he laboured, at length gave the author 
much uneasiness ; and as he turned sud- 
denly round, in order to demand the cause 
of such extraordinary conduct, the un- 
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happy youth accosted him in the following 
manner : " Sir, do you not know me ? Has 
misfortune so altered me that I am not 
remembered by you ? Do you not recollect 
the name and person of Dermody?" A 
pause ensued. It is needless to repeat 
what passed : the feeling of the moment, 
he hopes, was a just one ; Dermody was 
not forgotten. 

It is scarcely possible that a stronger ex- 
citement to compassion could present itself, 
and unfeeling indeed must the heart be 
that would not sympathize with &id relieve 
a human being labouring under such 
apparent and accumulated misery. Those 
youthful features which only a few years 
before were pleasing, attractive, and in- 
telligent ; in which were to be traced the 
sparks of intellectual greatness ; were now 
totally changed. A settled melancholy had 
taken possession of his mind : and his 
care-rworn pallid countenance, disfigured 
by a wound which he had received in action ; 
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added to the meanness of his garments, 
for he was almost naked ; exhibited him as 
in reality a picture of Despair. He readily 
accepted an invitation- to dinner, and the 
afternoon was spent in disrobing him of his 
weather-beaten habiliments. 

Few days passed before the author, with 
Dermody in a new suit, appeared abroad. 
His story being told, the only answer was, 
€€ You must publish. In your travels you 
have seen much ; what have you written ?" 
— w Nothing," he replied. " It will no 
doubt excite your surprise when I tell you, 
that during the period I have passed in 
active service in England, France, Holland, 
and Germany, I have written but little 
poetry, and (except some irregular corre- 
spondence) have not committed my thoughts 
qxx any subject to paper. The objects I 
have seen, the extraordinary situations in 
which I have been placed, are,, it is true, 
imprinted in my memory, but they yet 
remain untold." In a short time, however,, 
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he produced a collection of interesting 
poems ; which, being added to two others 
of considerable length that he had formerly 
written, formed a small volume. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Ailing- 
ham *, a purchaser was speedily procured ; 
and it is but justice to remark, that on this 
occasion Messrs. Vernor and Hood paid 
particular attention to the talents of Der- 
mody- At the request of Mr. Allingham, 
who on this as on every future occasion was 
Dermody's generous friend and adviser, 
they without the least knowledge of him as 
a writer, or any other account than that 
given of him by this gentleman, gave him 
a liberal 6iun for the work. This relieved 



**. 



* It would he interesting to the reader, were the 
author at liberty to enumerate the many favours 
which Dermody received from this gentleman during 
{he short period of their acquaintance. His generosity 
was not limited ; it was worthy of imitation*, but he 
shrinks from panegyric, and the author will not ofietu} 
him with it. 
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him from immediate embarrassment* and 
enabled him for some time to live jit ease, 
and avoid the importunities of pressing 
creditors ; of which, though he lived at this 
time in the humblest walk of life, he was 
in perpetual dread. 

These poems he dedicated to his former 
patroness, the countess of Moira; and. the 
Kn6s in which he solicit* her. notice, shew 
that neither time nor misfortunes had 
efikced his gratitude to that noble lady. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
€QUNTE$$ OF MOIRA. 

?' Deem'st thou ingrate or dead the shepherd boy, 

Erewhile who sung thee to the list'ning plain ? 
Still pausing on thy deeds with pensive joy, 

Ingratitdde nor death has husbM the strain. 
Still drest in all her captivating hues, 

Smiling in tears, will languishmgly steal 
0*er my fantastic dream the welMov'd muse, 

Like morn dim-blushing through its dewy veil. 
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Her wild flow'rs, bound into a simple wreath. 
Meekly she profifers to thy partial sight : 

Oh, softly on iheir leader foliage breathe ! 
Oh, save them from the critic's cruel blight ! 

Nurse the unfolding blooms with care benign, 

And 'mid them weave one laurel leaf of thine. 

"Thomas Dermody.' 1 



In the Retrospect, the first poem, in 
this collection, are to be found many ad- 
mirable passages* The descriptions are 
clear and forcible ; the observations on 
domestic happiness various, lively, and 
interesting ; and the moral reflections vigor- 
ous and sublime. This piece commences , 
with. a. view of those almost forgotten king- 
doms which once gave laws to the world : 
and embraces in its progress all the pro- 
jects, views, and employments, which 
occupy man's ambition ; from the summit 
of power and rank, down to the humble 
but happy gradations of rural and domestic 
life. 
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"Through history's faithful glass as I survey 
What kingdoms flourish, and what realms decay; 
Now touch'd with pity, now inapir'd with rage, 
Scarce can I trust the Jong-recorded page; 
New fatal proofs from ancient annals call, 
Yet deem these ancient annals fables all. 
Lo! once in learned pomp where Athens rose, 
The green pool stagnates, and the hemlock grows ; 
One, dreary sepulchre, one mingled gloom, 
Lo ! deep in ruin droops imperial Rome, 
Say, where that wide unconquerable sway 
Where once the * Macedonian madman 9 lay i 
Purst like a gaudy bubble on the stream, 
9 Tis past j and all its glory but a dream. 






And again : 

** Through heedless luxury, ambitious pride; 
Through lust of plunder, or through heav'n defied* 
When slow destruction mines the tow'fy wall. 
When the huge pillars of a nation fall, 
Succeeding nations gradual fill its place, 
To swell of boundless time the mighty space. 
In climes least favoured by benignant skies, 
The white sails flap, and stately bulwarks rise, 
Commerce and patient industry achieve 
What sloth and opulence un'tempted leave- 
Soon the dry wilderness is seen no more ; 
Huge cities shine where deserts lay before : 
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*Mid the deep glen amaz'd the hermit view 9 
The long canal, the garden's. vernal hues; 
Or by the mountain's rough hut sheltering side, 
The newly-risen hamlet's rustic pride." 

And thus he paints the happiness and re- 
spect epjoyed hy one who, 

44 Early in this mad world's profuse career, 
Himself profuse, had bought experience dear ;*> 

and who had retired from the distracted 
din and folly of the town, to partake of 
the comforts of a rural life : 

44 Just by the pathway rose his neat abode, 
As if to woo the traveler from the road ; 
Before, a crystal vein of water stood, 
Behind, 'twas shadow'd by a waving wood. 
The green-ey'd duck that waddled in the yard \ 
The gritting wheel that on the pavement jarr'd j 
The flail, with sudden dash that stunn'd the ear; 
The plaint that gurgled from the dove-house near ; 
The playful curs that would eacfy other chase ; 
All lent the whitewash'd dome a past'ral grace : 
And all, by spleensick fashion unconfin'd, 
Were but the copious comment of his mind. 
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" Yes, happy master of that small domain ! 
Thine was the honest blessing of the swain ; 
With tby big praise the stranger's breast would glow, 
Still doubly dear to ev'ry child of woe.-* 
Yes, thou wouldst smile, uuseltishly o'erjoy'd, 
To view the peasant in thy field employ'd ; 
From thence procuring (there no need to steal) 
For his weak tribe the comfortable meal : 
Delightful toil! while the slow load he led 
Of golden grain, a family he fed ; 
Then at hush'd eve the chaste connubial kiss 
Was his reward, and love's domestic bliss. 
Ev'n cradled infants, taught by nurturing dame, * 
Full well could lisp their second father's name* 
Around his hospitable door would sit 
Grey-bearded Health, plain Sense, and native Wit ; 
In the brown cup he wash'd all pride away, 
And not one poor man round him but was gay : 
By sober rules he spent his small estate, 
Kept want aloof, nor wish'd a higher fate." 

Nor can the feeling mind be less gratified 
at the following well-drawn picture of 
female profligacy and distress : 

w Fity the wretched! daughter of despair; 

Nor slight her sorrow, though you shun her snare. 

She once in beauteous innocence was blest :' 

m 

Pure was her pleasure, tranquil was her rest ; 
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And at the song obscene, the lawless flame, 

And broken vow, she blush'd unconscious shame. v 

Once fenc'd with honour as the thorny rose, 

Now bare she lies to ev'ry wind that blows ; 

Like some vile weed, impregnate 'with decay, 

Which rots yet stings athwart the public way.— 

Art thou not shock'd that dulcet voice to hear 

Tun'd to the felon-oath, and scoff severe ? 

Ev'n in the loose delight no bliss she feels : 

The purse she pilfers, the rich toy conceals ; 

Acts with feign'd passion the incentive part, 

Her features less disguis'd than is her heart. 

Hence ever, ev'n in the delicious fold 

The muscles slacken, and the pulse is cold. 

Oh ! from that hollow cheek, and beamless eye, 

Precipitate as from a Fury fly : 

Though silently its painted beauties seize, 

There lurk the fiends Distraction and Disease ; 

Scowl in the dimple, taint the fragrant breath, 

And in the very clasp present you death* 

** How, lovely woman, how can you depart 
From all those graceful fires that warm the heart ? 
How, 'witching prodigal, can you bestow N 
Your brightest gem for infamy and woe ? 
Roseless the cheek, extinguished is the eye, 
And ev'n your darling vanity must die, — 
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Ask yon pale wretch, deserted and decay'd, 
Whose easy trust some villain has betray'd, 
If all her vital semes are not cold, 
Cold as some statue, in the venal fold ; 
When gay deceit (heart-sick, yet gay) must move 
The sleeping embers of unhallowed love. 
Oh ! she will tell you, and she tells you true, 
That she the thrilling transport never knew ; 
That from the dragon-grasp, the baneful breath, 
Of 'each wild suitor, came disgust and death ; 
Since first within that glowing breast she lay 
From whence she fled :-~ah ! lost, lamented day. 
Then turtle peace, that unbought odours shed, 
Truth, feeling, faith, and maiden candour, fled ; 
Then, thou poor female ! from thy hopeless view, 
Clad in thick clouds, ev*n heav'n itself withdrew." 

The Pursuit of Patronage follows this poem : 
and here Dermody has, in a pathetic and 
masterly style, described the distresses of 
those elder and illustrious sons of poesy 
whose writings have thrown so glorious a 
lustre over the annals of English literature, 
and whose undeserved penury has equally 
cast a foul disgrace on the frivolous and 
unfeeling age in which they flourished. 
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With Chatterton he begins his com- 
plaint; who, next to Spenser, was his, 
idol. 

M Ah ! thou, encompassed with domestic paiq. 
Who fondly hop'st to build the lofty strain ; 
To weave the magic lay whose light and shade, 
Deep hues, and dazzling colours, must not fade; 
Who mount* st imagination's rainbow wing, 
Dipt in gay taints of the Pierian spring ; 
Ah ! turn, and damp'd be thy enthusiast joy, 
To Chatterton, the muse's matchless boy ; 
With ev'ry grace of ancient wisdom blest, 
All untaught genius breathing from his breast. 

u Behold the haughty soul, sublime that flew, 
Submissive for a paltry pittance sue ! 
Behold those lines that fed the general ear, 
Despis'd, rejected, by the listless peer * ! 
^Behold (when vain each gentler plea to claim 
A little notice for that mighty name), , 
In scorn too fierce, and disappointment dire. 
The wonder of the learned world expire ! 
— — — — — ■— ■«» — — » » . ■ ■ « ^^— — »■ ^ i 

* Dermody, as has already appeared in his essay on the 

ancient comedy of England, takes every opportunity of censur- 

• ing lord Orford's conduct to the unfortunate Chatterton, 

though he was himself often fevoured with his notice and 

approbation* 
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" But shouldst thou more on elder proofs rely, 
Th* historic page shall wound thy injur'd eye ; 
There still in sad succession they appear, 
To check thy warmth, and start the tender tear." 

Here the fate of Spenser, Drydea, and 
Marlow; successively attracts the poet's 
notice. Even Johpson is placed, though 
indeed very erroneously, in the number of 
those who felt the neglect of power ; the 
lines however are pleasing and elegant : 

"Could Johnson's learned skill, or moral pow'r, 

Whose science rifled ev'ry Attic flow'r, 

Their honey-dews suck'd from all blooms that blow *, 

And stripp'd of all its sweets Hymettus' brow ; 

Could aught his wisdom or his worth obtain 

Through many a year, elaborately vain ? 

In patient poverty his youth was past} 

And when slow favour, lingering, came at last, 

Life's sprightly vigour flown, enjoyment lost, 

Dear was the gift that so much labour cost' 9 



* This may seem a pleonasm, somewhat resembling Virgil's 
cav* caverna : Thomson however has, " Whether the blosiom 
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Bhtler and Buckingham follow ; and 

u In a dark garret, where the biting cold 
No cheerful hearth allays, poor Boyse behold * ! 
A blanket skewer'd his shiv'ring shoulder wears, 
Outrageous Hunger at his vitals tears, 
Not one dry crust his tuneful toil requites ; 
Yet e'en in fiunish'd misery he writes." 

■'■ " I I II m I I H I . <■■■ « l I I. I I ., | I., — .^—— » 

* Samuel Boyse, an ingenious but unfortunate poet, was 
die son of Joseph Boyse, a dissenting minister at Dublin, where, 
he was born in 1 708. After receiving a grammatical education 
he was sent to Glasgow, where he married a tradesman's* 
daughter before he was twenty. This imprudent st;ep, added 
to the extravagance of himself and wife, involved hint in 
misery. He published a volume of poems at Edinburgh 
addressed to lady Eglintoun, who liberally rewarded him ; and 
an elegy on the countess of Stormont procured him from 
lord Stormont a handsome present. From Edinburgh he came 
to London, with a recommendatory letter written by the 
duchess of Gordon to Mr. Pope, and another to chancellor 
King ; both of which he neglected to deliver. He loved mean 
company, and indulged, in the grovelling habits of low life* 
His principal support arose from writing for the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and other periodical publications. The wretched 
situation he was an at this time, is thus described by one who 
knew him. " He sat up in bed with the blanket wrapped 
about him, through which he had cut a hole large enough to 
receive his arm ; and placing the paper on his knee, scribbled 
in the best manner he could the verses he was obliged to make." 
In 1745 h* wrote an Historical Review of the Transactions of 
Europe, which was far from being ill-written. He wrote 

TOL. II. X 
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Smart's melancholy situation is feelingly 
described: 

u Hark ! what wild numbers break, sublimely sweety 
The breathing stillness of this deep retreat ? 
What bursts delicious of reriving song 
Steal on each sense, those gloomy cells among ? 
'Tis Smart: anon the maniac minstrel raves, 
Loud as the tempest, fiercer than the wares ; 
And now, attuning soft a gentler lay, 
Its tones, how musically ! faint away." 

Delacour, Lloyd, Churchill, and a train 
of the minor poets who have felt the hard 
gripe of poverty, next fill the page. Nor 
have the professors of the sister arts, music 
and painting, escaped his notice: the 
disastrous fete of Cafavaggio is thus related, 

" Who has not heard of Caravaggio's name ? 
Illumiu'd by the punter's purest flame, 
His graceful strokes delude the gazing eyc r 
Glide to the heart, and Nature's self supply. * 



-p-T< 



rramerons poems ; none of which are now read except " the 
Deity," which is admitted into many collections, and has been? 
praised by two very diflcrcnt writers, Fielding and Hervey< 
He died in 1749, in Shoe-lane ; and was buried it the expence 
of the parish, mriku't abgrqkiad Dhcthntty* 
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* Ota journey bent, his weary feet could find, 
Tatter'd and poor, no habitation kind, 
No unthatch'd hovel, no deserted shed, 
Where hapless Genius might repose his head. 
At length a sordid inn, where carters rest 
And beggars vile, receives the gifted guest ; 
Whose skill, eraploy'd to grace the gaudy sign, 
Must prove its best efforts before he dine. 
And now the umber'd board before him stands $ 
Pallet and pencil fill his forming hands ; 
The mingling colours meet, and red and white 
Each other's aid harmoniously unke, 
Till the full figures rise, and swell upon the sight- 
Sublime it swings across the public road : 
At morn the artist quits bis mean abode* 



} 



*' Meanwhile, by fortune- led to pass that way, 
On neighing courser with attendants gay, 
A critic wight came * pricking o'er the plain ;* 
Right soon the sign-post doth his speed detain : 
With curious haste he views, and quick surprise. 
And for a sum immense the picture buys* 
Amaz'd with joy, th' unconscious landlord stares ; 
Straight from his stall the saddled steed prepares ; 
And, wing'd with hope, the stranger's path pursues :- 
But bow the rest to tell, too tragic muse? 
By a ditch-side, in death his sorrowing eyes 
For ever seal'd, the slighted painter lies/ 1 
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Of bis' other poems, in this collection it is 
sufficient to say that many of them are 
pleasing and elegant, the thoughts are 
generally true, and the expressions forcible; 
and though most of them were written to 
procure an immediate supply, they will be 
found to be such as only a poet like Der- 
mody could produce. 

The zeal of the few friends who were now 
acquainted with his distresses, soon pro- 
cured him a number of advocates. His 
story became extensively known ; and 
among the arbiters of wit, and the ad- 
mirers of poetical compositions, his talents 
and situation were frequent subjects of 
discourse. The force of his genius was 
generally acknowledged; and from many 
who interested themselves in his behalf, he 
reaped more solid advantages than praise 
and admiration. But neither poverty, ex- 
perience, nor the contempt of the world, 
had yet taught him prudence : he had no 
sooner excited their compassion, and pro- 



fited by their generosity, than he neglected 
their advice ; and without reflecting that 
those who now administered to his neces* 
sities, were only prompted to do so by a 
humane consideration of his genius and 
misfortunes, and that they \yere at liberty 
to withdraw their protection the moment 
he ceased to deserve it, he again plunged 
into his former dissipation, and unhappily 
defeated the liberal intentions of many who 
possessed the power to render the effects 
of them beneficial and permanent. 

He was, however, free from literary hy- 
pocrisy : he never spoke one thing and 
wrote another ; and would rather sacrifice 
his dearest interest, than what he termed 
his honest judgment. An instance of thii 
kind of indepen dance once occurred at 
Mr. Wright's the bookseller in Piccadilly : 
— A nobleman who had been solicited fo 
befriend the poor poet, and who had fre- 
quently administered to his wants, called 
there one day with a list of subscribers 
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whom he had obtained for a book which, 
Dermody was about to publish* Just at 
this time Dermody came into the shop; 
but perceiving Mr. Wright in conversation 
with his lordship, whom he instantly re- 
cognised, he quickly turned upon his heel, 
and made an attempt to go. Being no- 
ticed however by his lordship, who imme- 
diately saluted him with a cordial shake of 
the hand, he returned to the shop ; and 
when interrogated relative to his intended 
^publication, freely entered into discourse. 
From the various and common topics of 
the day, the conversation turned upon 
literary disquisition ; a kind of argument 
which Dermody was at all times ready 
to engage in ; and which delighted those 
who had the power, and were fortunate 
enough, to engage his attention, and draw 
forth his opinions* His lordship, unluckily, 
at last took up a new publication from th$ 
eounter; and putting it into his hands, 
desired fym to peruse it at a future period, 
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and give him his opinion of its merits. 
Dermody replied, " My lord, JHiave already 
read the book ; and found too little plea- 
sure in the task, to endure the fatigue of 
again wading through such a mass of dull- 
ness/' His lordship thanked him for his 
candid opinion, and instantly left the shop* 
— "'Fatal mistake!" exclaimed Mr .Wright : 
" you have for ever lost a friend and pa- 
tron : his lordship is the author 1* Der- 
mody very coolly turned over some leaves 
of the book i and reading here and there 
a few passages, replied, ** Were the king 
the author, it is badly written. Th6n why 
should his lordship be offended ? for had 
I known that it was his, I should certainly 
have told him the same' truth/* Mr. 
Wright's prediction was verified, nor did 
poor Dermody ever after receive the least 
favour from his lordship. 

The undisguised sentiments of his heart 
were on every occasion delivered with the 
same sincerity. It would be an injustice 
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to his memory to say that Dermody dis- 
regarded the opinions, or slighted the real 
talents, of the great ; or that he did not 
keenly feel the loss of patronage, occa- 
sioned too frequently by his principle of 
independance. He knew his errors, and 
feared them j and besides this unaccoiftmo-* 
dating temper, those who were not tho- 
roughly acquainted with him, would per- 
ceive in his manner something which by 
many would have been termed a disre* 
spectful self-importance, but which in him 
was really a modest diffidence. He shunned 
praise t $nd never, but when his wants 
compelled him, courted patronage ; which, 
when obtained, he had not the art to keep* 
While with habits so eccentric, with 
principles sp wild, and passions so per- 
verted, he gained, the esteem and admira- 
tion of many of the greatest men of the 
age, it is not less characteristic of his sin- 
gular disposition, that at the very time 
when he was receiving daily benefits from 
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them, he should fix his abode in a 
wretched garret (as has been before men- 
tioned) ; where frequently were to be seen 
ascending the unlighted staircase, the mes* 
, sengers of learned societies, of leading 
patriots and statesmen. During this 
situation of his affairs, the following in- 
cident occurred. 

Among those to whom the friendship of 
Mr. Allingham had introduced Dermody, 
was Mr. Johnson, now an officer in the 
regiment commanded by the earl of Moira, 
This gentleman, who was himself a votary 
of the muses, became very soon attached 
to Dermody ; and frequently meeting hint 
at the chambers of Mr. Allingham, would 
rally him on the uncouth mode in which 
he dressed himself and afppeared in public. 
One day business brought him at an early 
hour to the apartments of his friend, who 
had likewise gone put sooner than usual ; 
when 3 to his great astonishment, he found 
Dermody on the steps of, the door, almost 
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in a state of nakedness, and offensively 
dirty. 

Mr. Johnson, in an authoritative tone, 
desired Dermody to follow him. He was 
obeyed; and the march finished on the 
banks of the New River, at a tavern near 
Sadler's Wells, where this gentleman 
lodged. As they approached the door, 
Mr. Johnson with great caution commanded 
a halt ; hut in a low voice, that none might 
hear him and observe his companion. After 
surveying the fortifications, the order was 
given to ascend quickly, and take possession 
of a back room which overlooked the river, 
np one pair of stairs. The commander 
followed ; and having shut the door, and 
fanned himself a little with his hat as if 
safe from the danger of the field and sure 
of his prisoner, he told him with a loud 
voice to strip to the skin. To Dermody 
the shouts of real war had not been so 
dreadful ; he almost fancied that he was to 
be made a sacrifice to the god of battle, 
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However, he obeyed his superior; who, 
leaving Dermody to disrobe himself, went 
to order a scrubbing-brush, soap, towels, 
and a large tub of water. The appearance 
of this last article gave the poet a cold 
tremor : he was plunged in, and purified* 
Not less joy did Dermody feel when re* 
leased from the terrors of his immersion, 
than did young Amnion, 

44 When Glory, like the dazzling eagle, stood 
fcrch'd on lib beaver in the Granic flood/' 

A clean and fashionably frilled shirt, with 
appropriate stockings, shoes, breeches, 
neckcloth, waistcoat, and coat, were speedily 
brought from Mr. Johnson's wardrobe; 
and as they happened to fit him, he was, 
with the aid of the village barber, quickly 
metamorphosed from a ragged mendicant 
of Parnassus, into a fashionable modern 
gentleman. 

The old habiliments were now with much 
disdaift thrown from the window, upon the- 
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9 9 * * 

bank of the river : and a comfortable supped 
havifig been by this time put upon the 
table, the two friends saf down to enjoy 
by a snug fir£ " • the feast of ducklings,' 
and the flow of soul." The cloth had not 
long been removed, before they perceived 
by the faint light of the moon, a number 
ef persona wandering up and down the 
banks of the river.- Soon afterwards torches 
were brought, and stuck at short distances 
from each other; in order, as it appeared, 
that the object of their search might be 
more easily discovered : and a dragging- 
iron being plunged into the river, shewed 
that they were in pursuit of a dead body. 
The stillness of the evening, the twinkling 
Kghts glancing on the smooth surface of 
the water, and the anxiety and grief 
pictured in every countenance, made the 
scene awful and interesting. Tale after 
tale was brought to the tavern, and each 
messenger varied in his report. One saw 
the unfortunate person wandering distract- 
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edly on the banks of the river, another 
saw him plunge into it : one saw him float- 
ing on the surface of the water ; another, 
by the light of the torches, perceived him 
at the bottom : now he was found, and now 
he was not : now appeared one who had 
seen the body taken from the river ; and 
now the discarded garments of Dermody, 
the unconscious cause of this alarm and 
anxiety, were brought to the tavern. At 
a late hour the populace gradually dispersed; 
some shedding tears, and others heaving 
only a sigh of sympathy, at the hapless fate 
of the wretched man who they supposed 
had by despair been driven to destroy ' 
himself. The dread that the general pity 
might be changed into resentment, alone 
hindered the two friends, who had witnessed 
the whole scene through the window, from 
declaring themselves the innocent authors 
of this unfounded alarm ; for they were 
not at all inclined to laugh at so serious a 
mistake, nor to sport with the feelings 
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which were so interestingly conspicuous ifl 
every countenance* 

As Dermody had been accustomed to live 
upon extraordinary and rapidly successive 
expedients, the Change which he now ex- 
perienced in his dress and appearance 
affected him but slightly. He returned to 
his landlord and companion the cobler, who 
was likewise an eccentric character, and in 
a short time his distresses became as great 
as before ; though he was receiving daily 
assistance from private friends, and occa- 
sionally very considerable sums of money 
from the earl of Moira *, the present lord 
Viscount Sidmouth (at that time chancellor 
of the exchequer), the right honourable 
Hiley Addington, the right honourable Mr. 



* It has been already stated that lord Moira had, id 
consequence of Dermody's growing irregularities, 
withdrawn his patronage and support. But notwhh* 
standing this resolution, his lordship seldom slighted 
hi$ applications for relief* 
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Bragge, and sir James Bland Barges. 
Previously to the commencement of his 
acquaintance with the last-mentioned gen- 
tleman, Dermody, through a piece of kw* 
chicanery practised on his credulity by the 
clerk to the agent of his late regiment, 
had been deprived of his half-pay. This 
circumstance occasioned him great uneasi- 
ness ; as he was at the time in much want of 
that provision, and had by his thoughtless- 
ness and prodigality lost the esteem of 
most of the gentlemen who had been 
accustomed to relieve his wants : but his 
usual good-fortune still attended him, and 
the following letter procured him another 
liberal patron* 

To Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 

"Sir, 

4€ I have been emboldened to intrude 
the few lines inclosed, from the publicity 
of your distinguished talents, and the 
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liberal encouragement you are accustomed 
to bestow on the less fortunate sons of 
literature. A small volume of my poetry 
has been lately published ; and, though 
many disagreeable circumstances obstruct 
the emulation of a young man indigent 
and unpatronized, has been received with 
some approbation. But the laudator et 
alget could be very well applied, my emolu- 
ment being trifling indeed. 

(f Should you condescend to honour this 
humble application with your notice, I 
rfiall take the liberty of presenting the few 
pieces of mine published to the candour 
of your perusal. 

" With most profound respect,! am^ sir, 
your very obedient servant, 

" Thomas Dermody. 

€i London^ Jan. z<)tn t iSoi. 
No, 28, Strutton-ground) Westminster* 



TO SIR JAMES BLJND BURG&S, Z4£f+ 

ON HIS ADMIRABLE POEM OF 
« RICHARD THE FIRST* 

" Lo ! from the ruins of * the mighty dead/ 

Once more the English Genius lifts his head; ; ' * • " 

Britain once more with partial transport view. ' * 

Th' appropriate honours of the epic muse* 

Oft has the fervour of her genuine flame 

Illum'd the Theban or the Spartan name ; < 

Lending, with liberal grace, to chiefe unknown < 

Immortal wreaths, and laurels not their own ; 

While the brave worthies of this favoured dime ' 

Lay clouded in some. legendary rhyme, ' 

Whose quaint inanity pvesumM to raise 

A lasting theme in mockery of praise. 

Not so, with unaffected splendour bright, ; . 

fleets thy Firs* Ripftajd our enraprtnf d sjg* ; 

Emerging from oblivion's central shmje, r . . ' 

In all the majesty of song array'd. 

Oh ! would the heirs of pomp, the gifted great, 

So charm the hours of dignified retreat ; ! 

So, by soft sanction, tenderly impart 

A new-born lustre, to the tuneful art t 

Still might I hope, intent on jkigh ernprfce, 

To sec a Dorset or a Sydney rise. — 

The iiope is vain : that gen'rous glow divine" 

Which breathe* tit harmony from breasts Jjfct thine j ; 

VOX*. U. M 
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That Soaring spirit which disdains to creep 
Round the smooth base of the Parnassian steep, 
But, hurried with the whirlwind's force along, 
Grasps the rough summit of sublimest song ; 
Where shall I seek 'mid the degen'rate band 
Who slight the beauties of their native land ; 
For Ibrejgn flow'rs of short duration sigh, 
And scorn those hardy blooms that never die, 
Nurs'd by the rigours of our northern sky ? 
To thy auspicious star we fondly turn, 
Whose Headier rays aloft distinctly burn : 
To light, the minstrel through life's stormy main. 
Or guide die banish'd muses back again; 
Here, safe at length, to rest their pilgrim feet, 
And claim their old hereditary seat." 

An appeal of this nature could not have 
been made without a certainty of success ; 
particularly when preferred by one in dis- 
tress, and accompanied with such evident 
marks of learning and genius. Sir James 
answered him immediately ; thanking him* 
for his elegant compliment, and inviting 
him to bf^akfast. The appearance of Der- 
mody on this occasion was not very pre- 
P9#MWtiogi lor he was ragged* dirty, and 
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apparently dogged and surly: but after 
«ome time his conversation became so 
brilliant, and his literary observations so 
acute, that his entertainer, delighted with 
such a display of talents, suggested the 
propriety of his undertaking some work on 
a larger scale than any thing which he had 
yet written. To this Dermody expressed 
no objection, except his poverty, which 
made it necessary for him to supply his 
daily wants by the effusions of his pen* 
Sir James endeavoured, by a temporary 
assistance, to enable him to obviate this 
necessity : and promised not only to exert 
himself to support a subscription for any 
work which he might undertake, but to 
introduce him to several eminent literary 
characters ; and particularly to Mr. Cum- 
berland, whose advice and long experience 
might prove in the highest degree service- 
able to him. He received this offer with 
great apparent thankfulness, and promised 
to apply himself immediately to the task. 

M 2 
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On the following day, however, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which nearly ter- 
minated this new -formed connection. Sir 
James Burges had given Dermody a draft 
on Messrs. Drummond for ten pouftds; 
but now, to his great surprise, he received 
a letter from him in which he lamented 
that the baronet's good intentions had been 
frustrated by his having' ldst the draft 
through a hole in his pocket, and requested 
to have another of the same amount. On 
applying at Messrs. Drummond, sir James 
was informed that the draft had been pre* 
seated and paid the day before, and it was 
produced with Dermody's indorsement on 

it. In consequence of this, he wrote him 
a letter, expressive of his opinion of such 
conduct ; to which he received the follow- 
ing answer. 
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To Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 
-« Sir, 

" Mistakenly to lose the place I had 
the honour to attain in your good opinion, 
is to me a matter of much sincere regret. 
I lament my imprudence in haying men- 
tioned the affair in question ; and am sorry 
you suppose me so mean, or rather so 
mad, as to suggest a needless falsity. I 
own my having received a check on 
your banker, and likewise the sum spe- 
cified at Messrs. Drummond's ; but I cer- 
tainly do not lie when I aver that 1 lost the 
note, in coming home. I shall certainly 
not forgive myself for being induced by 
some disagreeable circumstances to drop 
any hint about it ; and I confers, on re- 
flection, the impropriety and folly of the 
action* Nevertheless, I hope you will ac- 
quit me of an intentional error, when I 
declare my innocence of any deception in 
regard to imposing on your goodness, or 
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rendering your bounty answerable for my 
misfortune* I am involved in trouble at 
this moment, but it is particularly aggra- 
vated by a sense of your displeasure. 

€€ I humbly request you will pardon the 
intrusion of these few exculpatory lines; 
and believe me to be, with the highest 
respect and gratitude, sir, your most 
pbedient and obliged servant, 

" Thomas Dermo&y, 

" 28, Strutton-groundy Thursday Mornings 
ipk Feb. 1801." 

Sir James was satisfied with this explana* 
tknr; and several other interviews took 
place between him and Dermody, in the 
course of which the latter brought him the 
various poems which form the second 
volume of his works, published in 1801. 
Of these sir James thought so highly, that 
he opened a subscription for their publica- 
tion at Mr. Wright's in Piccadilly ; which 
would probably have been successful, hac| 
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not the imprudence and strange conduct 
of the poet rendered the design abortive. 

As his dress and appearance were such 
as not to allow of his appearing at Mr. 
Wright's shop, sir James recommended 
his case to the Literary Fund ; from which 
a benefaction of ten pounds was issued, 
entrusted to the care of Mr. Baker their 
collector, for the purpose of providing 
decent clothing for him. As soon as he 
was properly equipped, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to sir James Burges, expressive 
of his sentiments on the occasion. 

To Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 

" Sut, 
" When you consider the emotions of 
my heart, you will pardon these few Hnes 
of sincere acknowledgment for your un- 
paralleled goodness and condescension since 
I had the honour of your notice. I know 
no£ whether I possess the more solid and 
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prepossessing marks of genius ; I am sure 
I most own some of its eccentricities, 
though . th6y can never interfere with my 
grateful sensibility of favours such as I have 
lately so fortunately received, Though 
not totally unused to praise, I must cer-r 
fainly feel a double elevation in any dis- 
tinction bestowed on me by a personage 
who to the unaffected liberality of the as- 
siduous patron, joins the partial discern- 
ment of the superior poet, I could not 
withhold the ebullition of my feelings after 
the receipt of your last letter/ though I 
am thereby forced to commit an intrusion, 
I have followed Mr. Baker's directions 
concerning my apparel ; and requested him, 
in addition to the many services he has 
done me, to return my fervent thanks 
to the gentlemen who, through your re* 
commendation, honoured me with sttch a 
testimony of their attention ; meantime I 
will endeavour to do every thing in my 
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power to deserve a conduct so unvauntingly . 
iironificent towards me. 

€€ . I am most respectfully, sir* your ever 
obliged and grateful servant, 

" Thomas Dermody. 

* £8, $trutton*gr<mna\ Saturday Mmung" 

As he was now well-drest, apparently 
relieved from his embarrassments, and with 
favourable prospects opening to him, his 
friends entertained a hope that he would 
have discretion enough to make a good use 
of his prosperity. But this expectation 
was very short-lived. Within a week after 
he had appeared in his new clothes, as sir 
James Burges was sitting in the evening ill 
his library, he heard a loud noise and a 
violent altercation in his hall. On going' 
out to inquire the cause of such an unusual 
tumult, he found Dermody struggling with 
two of his servants, who endeavoured to 
prevent him from forcing his way into the 
house. And indeed his appearance was 
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soch as completely to justify them : for he 
was literally in rags, was covered with mud 
(in which it appeared that he had been just 
rolled) , had a black eye, and a fresh wound 
on his head from which the blood trickled 
down his breast ; and, to crown the whole, 
was so drunk as to be hardly able to stand 
or speak. As soon as sir James could 
recognise him, he released him from the 
hands of his servants; and conducting 
him into his library, inquired the reason 
of his appearing in such a condition, 
Dermody accounted for his being so ill- 
drest, by saying that he had pawned his 
new clothes. As for his dirt and wounds, 
he said he had been arrested and carried to 
a spunging-house ; where he had been 
drinking with the bailiffs, and writing a 
poem which he wished to take to sir James, 
but they would not let him : so that 
he had watched his opportunity, and slipped 
off: but had been overtaken by them, and 
obliged to fight his way ; in which, though 
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with some damage, he^ had been ultimately 
successful. He then gave sir James his 
poem, which proved to be his Extrava* 
ganza : the uncommon beauty and elegance 
of which has been universally acknow- 
ledged ; and which, though it might add 
fresh honour to the first writer in our lan- 
guage, was thus produced in the midst of 
intemperance and brutality, by a wretch 
in a state of intoxication, and lost to every 
feeling of decency or shame. As he was 
not at that time in a condition to be argited 
with, sir James advised him to return for 
the present to the spunging-house, and 
promised to discharge his debt the next 
morning. He accordingly sent a person 
with the money, and received in return the 
following letter. 

To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 

u How can I sufficiently thank you for 
your" munificent discharge of the debt I 
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acknowledged to you ? My gratitude cannot 
be expressed ; nor my uneasiness, when 
I take the liberty to assure you that the 
exp£nces of my release cannot be paid until 
I receive the additional benevolence of two 
pounds. I hope in the course of a few 
months to repay this unexpected demand, 
with the sincerest thanks* 

" I have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obliged and obedient humble servant, 

" Thomas Dbbmody. 

" a8, Struttcn-greundy Mm A 14, 1801." 

It was not, however, a very easy matter 
to satisfy Dermody's expectations. The 
more he received, the more earnest he 
became in his solicitations for pecuniary 
assistance ; as will appear from the follow- 
ing correspondence. 

To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart* 

» Sir, 
" If you have ever befriended me, or 
wish to befriend me, you will do it at the 
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present moment by sending me two or 
three pounds, by the bearer. In case you 
cannot find it convenient, I leave the ma- 
nuscript in your hands ; but of the author 
you hear no more. 

" Yours tespoctfuily, 

" Thomas Dermody •*, 

a s8, Strutton-grounJ, May a</, 1S02." 



To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 

" Thomas Dermody would not havfc 
written to sir James Bland Burges, but on 
a great occasion, Hopes he will indulge . 4 
him with two guineas: of Dermody he, 
hears no more/' 



* It is right here to state that at the time of writing 
this and the following short note, Dermody was f 
according to his own confession, in that state which 
learned topers (rather ungrammatically indeed) call 
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To Mr. Dermody. 

i • ••■" Sii y 

• " In reply to my request of having some 
explanation, you send me a second letter 
more mysterious than your first. Pray 
what am I to make of the expression, 
€ of -Dermody you hear no more' ? You 
have experienced my friendship, and you 
know I am now actively employed in your 
service ; but I must tell you, I ajn not to 
be moved by insinuations of this romantic 
nature. I have been, and still can be, 
your friend ; but I must assure you, that 
expressions of this sort will never have the 
least ' influence upon me. If you choose 
to state your reason for this demand, I am 
ready to attend to it ; but I am not to be 
moved by menaces of losing your acquaint- 
ance, nor am I much inclined to attend 
to any one who seems to prize my regard 
so, slightly. 
<c I am, &c. yours, J. B. Burges. 

* 4/i May 1801." 
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To Sir -James Bland Surges, Bart. 
" Sir, 

" Though I Fear I have already written 
but too much, yet I deeift it proper to 
intrude somewhat more in a less romantic 
manner. It is no pleasing task to develop© 
our faults, but at present I find it necessary* 
The situation in which I now reside, has 
been long productive of mischief to my 
affairs ; in particular, an unavoidable asso- 
ciation with the lowest of the human race 
has induced me to be too frequently 
guilty of that most detestable vice, ebriety. 
-Of any other permanent onfe I am not 
conscious ;, but that alone, joined to the 
embarrassments of a very unsettled state, 
must be the bane of all poetical emulation* 
I confess, I was not quite capable of re* 
flection when I addressed you, sir, in a 
style so incoherent and even ridiculous; 
yet my purpose must still remain unaltered, 
1 have even from your own hands lately 
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received some considerable sums ; yet for 
the above reason, and others needless to 
mention, they have not done all the good 
they ought. To change the scene must 
certainly be prudent ; if I mean to effect 
any thing worthy of your protection ; now 
it is impossible. My design therefore is 
this : to take some small lodging about 
two or three miles from town, where I 
can exert myself without interruption, and 
live at the smallest expence possible, until 
such time a* the work you have so liberally 
forwarded may be completed. I have po 
money at this time, but :I have a little in- 
dependanfcy from the army of thirty-two 
pounds .per dnjtum. This has been for 
some time mortgaged, to pay a debt which 
is now cleared ; and on the 24 th of June 
I shall have seventeen pounds to receive : 
meantime, if I could procure only a trifle 
to put iny wish in execution, it- would be 
productive of much tranquillity of mind, 
stfid other advantages. These are the words 
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of truth and soberness : as such, I hope 
you will not discard them ; but indulge me 
with one reply more, whatever may be its 
purport. As for conceiving that I can be 
so foolish as * to prize your regards lightly/ 
trust me, sir, that I should be shocked 
even at the ingratitude, not to mention 
the impolicy, of the idei ; whatever mis- 
take occurred in my two notes, was the' 
result of the weakness of the head, not 
the insincerity of the heart. 

" I am, with great respect, sir, your 
most obliged and most grateful servant, 

" Thomas Dermody. 

" 28, Strutton-ground> bth May 1 801." 

To this letter sir James having sent a 
verbal answer that he could not let him have 
any money, Dermody renewed his demand 
in a still more peremptory manner ; and on 
Ae same morning a person nagaedM'Gowaii 
called on sir James, with a draft drawn 
upon him by Dermody. This sir James 
refused to pay, and wrote Dermody the 
following letter. 

VOL. II. K 
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To Mr. Dermody. 

" DartM9uti-rtreet f 9ih May i8fti. 

" I received a letter from you the day 
before yesterday, so different from those 
which you had sent me before, as not only 
to . surprise me, but to give me great con- 
cern. I cannot conceive how it is possible 
that a man of abilities, one who has filled 
the station of a gentleman and an officer, 
and one whom persons of distinguished 
literary eminence are now endeavouring tp 
bring forward into notice, should be so 
lost to every feeling as you state yourself 
to be: should pass his time, and wa6te 
the money given him for very different 
purposes, in low debauchery ; nay, should 
britig forward the names of those gentle- 
men in ale-houses, and should obtain mo- 
ney from strangers by drawing unauthorized 
bills on his friends for the purpose of paying 
an ale-house? score. You frill perceive by 
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this, that Mr, M*Gowan of Greenwich has 
been with me, to demand payment of the 
draft which you thought proper to give 
him upon me. I refused to pay it. I will 
not make any further observations on this 
subject, but will leave you to your own 
reflections. Of this you will do well for 
your own sake to consider : that however 
the favourers of literary talents may wish 
tp support a man possessed of them, they 
will draw back when they find them un- 
supported by morality or decency of con- 
duct ; and that the bounty which is libe- 
rally bestowed upon merit struggling with 
adversity, will be withheld from him who, 
having received a more than ordinary share 
of it, makes new demands in a manner 
which may not improperly be termed me- 
nacing. With respect to myself, I have 
only to say that you have within these 
few months received from me a very great 
portion of what I am able to appropriate 
to the wants of others. I must now stop, 

n 2 
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though I will do what I Can to forward 
your subscription ; and you will give me 
leave to add (what indeed I say with great 
regret), that any thing more than this on 
my part must in future depend on your 
6wn conduct. 

€C I am, sir, your humble servant, 

« J. B. Surges/ 1 

• » 

To this Dermody made the following 
reply. 

To Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 

« Sia, 
" I presume that even myself, when, 
innocent, will not be condemned unheard. 
As you appear hurt by my behaviour, you 
will pardon some prolixity in a detail of 
circumstances that can be positively proved. 
The Mr, M'Gowan who has represented 
his case so plausibly, and who has so im- 
prudently intruded on you, has for six years 
past been clerk to my agent, Mr. Lindsays 
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during which time he continually drew my 
half-pay ; and besides having been formerly 
with me during the expenditure of nearly 
each payment, and receiving many signal 
favours, did likewise behave towards me in 
the article of settlement not in the most 
honourable manner. Our acquaintance 
was not renewed till lately, and then merely 
by his knowledge of my too easy disposi- 
tion. He called on me one evening in 
April, and invited me to come out ; and 
we did unluckily, much against my imme- 
. diate will, go to an ale-house. In my com- 
pany he had never been used to pay ; and 
I, being rather more elevated than usual, 
requested him to lend me some money to 
discharge both our reckonings, which he 
did* In the course of conversation, men- 
tioning your extreme benevolence, he in- 
sinuated that I might secure him payment 
by giving a line to you ; ' which, 9 he said, 
' I knew he would make no use ofy fes I 
could pay him myself before it was waffled/ 
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On this proviso I foolishly consented. The 
sum I received was one pound, the order 
was given for two ; an interest to which he 
had been accustomed. He saw me almost 
every day afterwards, and spent several 
hours in my company. He even brought 
& little packet from . me to your house. 
One day he desired the money from me, 
saying € I knew that the order was of no 
avail/ I told him that at the end of the 
month Mr. Phillips, the publisher, would 
pay for some communications, and he 
should receive the tooney. The matter 
rested until I received a note from hkn, 
desiring to know ' whether I wished him 
to wait on you :' to which I raplied ' that 
it would be of no use, and therefore posi- 
tivdy jbrlade it ; but should pay him my- 
self/ He called on me the last day I had 
the honour of addressing you, to announce 
his reception ; and I was thunderstruck : 
I tjifcrefore expected your double anger. 
Hf lives in Milbank-row. Your name in 
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particular, and those of all my benefactors, 
X have ever uttered with respectful grati- 
tude ; byt not in € ale-houses :* € low de- 
bauchery 9 I do not indulge in ; nor, if I 
would subsist, could I be extravagant. I 
am unfortunate however in my connections, 
and a dupe: to fly from such, and be 
more worthy of notice, was my intent ; 
not to extort the benevolence extended to 
talents, by € menaces/ I feel highly pained 
at this moment, and wish my lot was not 
that of distress and abject dependance. 
But I hope my future conduct will not de- 
serve a repetition of the censure, and that 
past indiscretions will (as you know most) 
by you be forgotten. 

€€ I beseech you to tear or burn this, 
and all my last letters. I will hope that I 
may obtain assistance from some other 
quarter, to rescue me from impending 
difficulties; which, once emerged from, 
I shall never plunge into again. I think 
your goodness of heart will still prompt 
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you to assist me by your influence, to- 
wards a liberation from the bondage of the 
mind. Meantime I am to inform you that 
I am writing some more pieces to complete 
the volume, according to your commands ; 
and that however my affairs may succeed, I 
must ever esteem myself, sir, with the 
greatest respect, your obliged And grateful 
humble servant, 

" Thomas Debmody. 

u 28, Strutton-grtntnd, May izti, 1801," 

After this, it will not perhaps be thought 
surprising that sir James Burges was not 
desirous of continuing the correspondence. 
Dermody, however, was not easily re- 
pulsed; and the following letters will at 
once shew his perseverance, and the various 
modes by which he attempted to obtain 
his object. 

To Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 

« Si*, 

" At the present crisis I feel it ex- 
tremely unfortunate to labour under your 
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slightest displeasure, as I never had so much 
need to request your protection. I have 
written some few pieces lately ; but from 
the agitation of my mind, I am as yet unfit 
to transcribe them properly. Whatever 
infatuated follies may have formerly escaped 
my pen, the present application is the un- 
doubted result of the deepest despondence! 
Had I any other immediate hope, I could 
most willingly forbear a recital of the em- 
barrassments I am forced to encounter. It 
is true, I have engrossed a most liberal 
portion of your personal munificence, as 
likewise of your interest ; yet from an in- 
judicious or too hasty use of it, an unex- 
pected demand to answer, and a fallacious 
dependance on other resources, I am hourly 
in dread of being arrested for a debt which 
a trifling assistance now would enable me 
to avert until a more propitious period. 
Should that misfortune take place, not 
only the distress but the expence would be 
doubled. The idea of this circumstance 
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)us nearly distracted all my recent beha* 
yiour ; and offended, if not alienated, that 
patronage, the forfeiture of which must 
be attended with the ruin of my fondest 
projects. Should you, sir, in consideration 
of my very precarious state, be inclined to 
serve iqe once more ; and, by rescuing me 
from such a calamitous situation, to afford 
me an opportunity of exertion j I will 
evince proofs of my circumspection an4 
prudence, perhaps sufficient to erase the 
memory of those temporary indiscretions 
which even now, were they deduced from 
their true cause, might appear more par- 
donable in their effect. Your own dis- 
cernment would best point out to your 
benevolence what method to adopt ; and I 
promise that such another trial of kindness 
so unavoidably solicited, shall not again be 
required during my life. Whether Mr. 
M'Gowan waited on you again, I cannot 
tell ; I have remonstrated with htm on the 
ingratitude of his conduct to me, and the 
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folly and impropriety of an intrusion on 
you, promising him payment myself when 
possible. I esteem it my duty to complete 
the materials for my work: I will there* 
fore, if permitted, most sedulously apply 
myself to that task. Imploring your at- 
tention to this tedious address (which t 
hope you will, with your wonted goodness, 
pardon), and requesting the honour of your 
notice by a line, I am, sir, with respect, 
your most obliged and grateful humble 
servant, Thomas Debmody, 



To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 
« Sia, 

" As it would be imprudence in the 
highest degree to ofier any further intra* 
sion, after the silent contempt with which 
you treated my last not uninteresting ap- 
plication, I beg leave to premise that I 
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shall be guilty of it no more. As you 
are conscious how much your patronage 
may benefit me, I need not observe what 
sorrow I should feel on losing it; however, 
you will allow that being unfortunately 
forced to write for bread, J must make the 
bast profitable use of my talents. At 
this tooment I cannot tell whether you are 
inclined to serve me or not, or whether 
(as seems to. be the case) you have not 
entirely withdrawn your countenance. 
Should this be the case (which God for- 
bid !), I must own I could have no idea 
of succeeding by subscription. As I cannot 
at present go to any of the three book- 
sellers, I cannot even conjecture how they 
go on. I do not rhyme for fame ; my 
circumstances, especially at present, will not 
allow it* If there is no other hope of re- 
lief, no other consolatory prospect, my 
proposal with regard to Mr. Wright's pur- 
chasing (as he has commenced the busi- 
ness), would be the best immediate method 
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of enabling me to emerge from those dif- 
ficulties that have nearly changed the whole 
temper of my mind for some time past. 
I must candidly confess, that from some 
notions of a comparative independance 
(that is, a meditated provision), which 
you hinted at in the second and third in- 
terview with which I was honoured, I fondly 
conceived all absolute distress was dona 
away ; and relying on this prospect, I have 
been perhaps rather too much elevated, top 
improvident. My fancy, I allow, was over- 
heated ; but in that there is no criminality., 
How have I otherwise offended ? I often 
intruded on you ; too often, because I 
conceive you to have been a munificent 
benefactor : I never intruded but when 
urged to an extremity. Perhaps a* trifle 
now would make me happier than a great 
sum at another time ; but I am conscious 
that I never deserved neglect less than at 
present. 

You wjilj ; I hope, sir, at least remove 
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my dread of the total alienation of your 
interest; instruct me in the progress of 
the subscription, if you have condescended 
to inquire ; and advise me how to manage 
my present uncomfortable situation. Let 
me also sincerely and solemnly, repeat the 
high sense I entertain of your benevolence, 
your affability, and eminent good-nature, 
not long since. 

* c I am most respectfully, sir, your very 
obliged humble servant, 

" Thomas Dermody. * 

" 28, Struttm-ground, June $d 9 1801." 



To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 

u Sir, 

" The mistake of troubling you for a 
reply was that of the messenger, not mine ; 
for which I humbly entreat your pardon, a 
circumstance for which I have had too fre- 
quent occasion lately. The njystery of your 
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sudden change towards me, lamented as it 
is by me, is inscrutable ; and I can only 
ascribe it to some strange fatality that 
counteracts all my best designs. My first 
attracting your notice was particularly for- 
tunate on my side, and generous on yours : 
since that period, my lot has been as par* 
ticularly disastrous ; my inevitable impor- 
tunity, J fear, has been construed into want 
of respect, and the faultd of others laid 
heavy on my head* This must appear, in 
a short time, to have been the case ; as I 
am conscious of my high veneration for 
your protection, and the implicit obedience 
I owe to your commands* In any other 
situation than my present one, my conduct 
would appear different : but that, it seems, 
is what Cicero calls the unguis in ulcere ; 
and I must needs content myself for a 
while, that conscientta mille testes. Mean?* 
time permit me once for all to mention a 
course of life it is necessary for me 
follow, in order that*I may relieve myself 
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from the irksome humiliation of haunting 
my friends with perpetual application; often 
fruitless, always offensive. 

" Laudator et alget is the proper motto 
at present for all works of fancy, monsters 
of extravagance and absurdity excepted. 
At such productions I am inexpert, and 
must therefore starve on fame, I presume, 
ere this you may have learnt that my as- 
sertions concerning the subscription were 
just ; I am sorry for it, but on that account 
it is reasonable to look about for another 
mode of publication. I am most respect- 
fully submissive to any, but think there is 
no occasion for the nonum prematur in 
annum. If I could but scrape together 
thirty pounds, would there be no pos- 
sibility of some great man's being prevailed 
on, in addition, to assist unfortunate genius 
with the most inferior office ? Could not 
the place of an amanuensis, a tutor, or 
a clerk, be procured ? Of scribbling verses 
I am heartily tired, Methinks you will 
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acknowledge this to be prudential, though 
not at all poetical. Without troubling you, 
in defence of your, ease, to order your 
porter to c say you're sick, youVe dead */ 
I shall patiently expect your decision rela- 
tive to the poems, as likewise towards your 
furthering the other project by your in- 
fluence. No possible alteration can render 
me unmindful of being, sir, your most 
obliged and grateful humble servant, 

" Thomas Debmopy. 

u 28, Strntton-grvund." 



To Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 

* Si*, 

" My last letter being written under 
evident struggles of a spirit rendered not 



Mb 



* " Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued I said : 
Tie up the knocker ; toy I'm sick, I'm dead/ 9 

Pope. 

vox, II. o 
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a little irritable by surrounding calamities!. 
as likewise by the abrupt loss of a patronage 
I have been for some time taught to vene- 
rate and esteem, I cannot forbear from in-. 
trading one more explanatory trespass on 
your patience. To me indeed it is a matter 
of the most immediate concern, and I 
trust you will pardon my tediousness on the 
subject* My splenetic comparison of Wat- 
pole and Chatterton was certainly wrong : 
you have in every part of your conduct 
displayed a striking dissimilarity to the 
mean and ungenerous conduct of that 
scribbling peer; and in point of genius 
and erudition, in my poor opinion, there 
is no shadow of resemblance. A letter 
which I received some years ago, and which 
shall hereafter appear, would fully justify 
my abhorrence for the selfish vanity of that 
titled impostor, who has been nearly deified 
(if dullness Can confer deification) by c the 
mob of gentlemen who write with ease/* 
For his memory my contempt and hatred; 
areimmortaL 
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** I am concerned that you should sup* , 
pose me possessed of a heart so insensibly 
depraved to the most disinterested acts of 
benevolence, as either ironically or in 
earnest to express c a hope that I did not 
intend to libel you.* Good Heaven ! for 
What ? for your solicitude to save me ? for 
the extension of repeated favours ? I blush 
at the very suggestion. It is true, I have 
been a satirist: I hope, on the side of 
virtue ; not of vice, ingratitude, or folly. 
Were I to attack your superior fame, I 
must belie myself: and if I have ever been 
sparing of my admiration of a production 
which has universally commanded it, it was 
only at that time when I had the honour of" 
publishing my lines to you; and when, 
being partly dependant on your bounty, I 
surmised that panegyric might haply be 
perverted by a good-natured world into 
adulation. However, I must remark that 
not even your exalted station in the republic 
of letters could have called forth my 

o % 
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homage so sincerely, as the unaffected 
urbanity which revived my spirits on my 
first fortunate interview at your house. 
Juvenal's 

Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi, 

is my only and best apology for some 
apparent imprudence : I acknowledge that 
you had cause of offence ; and regret that 
my circumstances afforded that cause, con- 
trary to my desire. 

" As for the poems, I must dispose of 
them as well as I can ; though very formi- 
dable obstacles intervene. However, if 
they have any merit, they will be approved ; 
if not, the interposition of even a demigod 
could not conceal their defects, though it 
might accelerate my profits. I have left 
the original, dedication, as containing no- 
thing that can disgust the most scrupulous 
modesty : the preface I have enlarged. As 
I am at a loss how the subscriptions already 
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received are to be returned, I will offer the 
copy first to Mr. Wright : and indeed in 
an age so blindly propitious to rhyming ; 
when the vulgar puerilities of Wordsworth, 
the metrical perplexities of Southey, and 
the palpable obscurities of Cottle, so emi- 
nently succeed ; it can be no violent 
stretch of vanity to suppose that my trifles 
may share the same indiscriminate favour. 
In case of Mr. Wright's refusal (which is 
pretty certain), I must seek elsewhere. 

" Thus much I have sincerely disclosed 
my sentiments and intentions; assuring 
you that I shall ever retain the deepest sense 
of your goodness, and requesting that I 
may not entirely, lose a small portion of 
your future attention and remembrance ; 

" I am, sir, your very obliged humble 
servant, Thomas Dkrmody* 

«a8, Strutton-grwndy July 13/A, 1801." 
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To Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 

« Sit, 
" Supposing, though my conduct may 
unfortunately have displeased you for a 
time, that you will still adhere to the words 
of the poet, who says 

iEquum est 
Feccatis veniam poscenti reddere rursus, 

\ 

i 

J think it part of my duty to communicate 
to you my publication on the death of 
general Abercromby *. I am afraid the 
composition is very indifferent, being exe« 
cuted in a hurry ; however, you are accus- 
tomed to pardon at least my literary errors, 
else I should not have the liberty now of 
intruding them, I have been .much in- 

* This poem, with the beautiful ode which is 
annexed to it, wajs purchased by Mr. Egerton of 
Whitehall, for the literal sum of two guineas ; and 
they were published together soon after the death of 
that beloved and lamented officer* 
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disposed some time past, and irritated 
almost to death by continual disappoint- 
ment. I am certainly the most disastrous 
fellow that ever existed ; and yet, in a true 
light, do not deserve so much calamity and 
melancholy as I suffer: but such is my 
serio-comic destiny* 

u I am, sir, with great respect and 
gratitude, your most humble servant, 

"Thomas Dermody. 

«* 28, Strvtton-grtunJ:' 



To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 
« Sir, 

€€ I took the liberty to write to you d 
few days past, but unhappily you were not 
in town. It was to inform you that my 
poems are nearly printed, and that I hope 
soon to have the honour of presenting a 
copy to you. 

" Most unfortunately, 1 have been placed 
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by the villany of a very bad man in the 
unpleasant situation I am now in. I have 
made over my half-pay for the sum for 
which I was arrested; but some trifling 
charges which occur enforce me to make 
an application to your wonted generosity 
for some immediate assistance, to liberate 
the author of your favoured poem of the 
Extravaganza from a prison* 

€S I am, with profound respect, your 
grateful humble servant, 

" Thomas Dermody. 

" No. 4, Dehors* Side, Newgate. Monday Nigh:* 



To Sir James Bland t Burges, Bart. 
* Sir, 

t€ I have the honour of sending the 
last portion (such as it is) of my poems, in 
order that you may condescend to mark 
those trifles you approve for publication. 
Being rather suspicious that I have lately 
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received much injury from latent and un- 
provoked malevolence (a method which 
has been formerly tried, in regard to me, 
on the mind of a most accomplished 
nobleman *, my unwearied and munificent 
benefactor), I feel the more anxiety at the 
indifference, not to say contempt, with 
which my late applications , seem to have 
been received. I am unconscious of any 
conduct so reprehensible as to merit this 
coldness from a personage who so lately 
seemed to take a particular pleasure in 
conferring unsolicited favours. On this 
account I once more presume to request 
the happiness of an explanatory line ; for 
which, if granted, the bearer will attend. 
" I am, sir, most respectfully, your very 
obliged and grateful servant, 

u Thomas Dermody. 

" Saturday Morning, No. zo, Port{ml4ani > 

(haf*-inn*lane" 

■■ ' ' " ■ »■■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ - " ''■■■■'■ .« 

* The earl of Moira. 
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A 
t 

To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 

**Sii # _ • 

€€ Having escaped from my late embar- 
rassments, I cannot forbear deploring that 
such a misfortune should excite contempt, 
not awaken pity. Pardon me if I express 
some surprise at the silence in which a 
personage of your refined and liberal sentu 
ment passed over the application of a young 
man whom you had condescended to patro- 
nize, and whose labours were at the same 
time ' publishing under the sanction of 
your name. Nothing but very great distress 
could prompt such repeated intrusion ; but 
where may the Muse apply, if not to her 
own most affluent and enlightened fa-* 
vourites? Though* at the present crisis 
reduced to much necessity, yet a few weeks 
more, I hope, will considterably alter 
piy situation. Mean time, most respect* 
4 
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fully soliciting your consideration of m/ 
case, I am, sir, with great gratitude, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

" Thomas Debmody, 

u ro, Portjtool4ane y Gray's-inn-laucy 
Saturday Morning" 



To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 

" Thomas Debmody has in vain solicited 
a reply from sir James Bland Burges to his 
numerous entreaties. The cause he cannot 
divine, as he imagined sir James did not 
intend his displeasure to be immortal. 
Indeed, from <a poetic mind he had more 
hopes of lenity than from the ordinary 
classes of mankind. Dermody's volume is 
nearly printed ; and sir James will imagine 
his chagrin at being deprived of that per- 
sonage's favour to whom it is inscribed, 
and from whose sanction he formed his 
most immediate hopes of success. If sir 
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James will condescend to grant Dermody a 
short interview, he will attend his leisure 
at ten o'clock to-morrow; and humbly 
hopes to prove the reform in his conduct, 
as far as his embarrassed circumstances 
permit. 

u Partftool-lant) Grafs*inn4ane % 
Wednesday Morning." 

This request, however, sir James did not 
grant, though applications were repeatedly 
made for the same purpose : and thus did 
Dermody, as lie had often done before, 
lose a friend and benefactor who had made 
many vain efforts to reclaim him from his 
follies } and to check those gross propensities 
which sullied his genius, and too often 
Compelled him to languish under difficul- 
ties which an opposite course would have 
totally prevented, or would have incited the 
interest of an indulgent patron to remove. 
The peculiarities of his conduct will appear 
still more strongly marked on Us being 
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stated, that at the very period when he was 
enjoying the liberal favours of sir James 
Bland Burges, another source of bounty 
was opened to him in the kind attention of 
Mr. Pye, and the gentlemen who compose 
the acting committee of the Literary Fund 
society. An account of the proceedings 
of that liberal body with regard to the 
applications made in behalf of Dermody, 
and of the attention and kindness paid him 
by many of its distinguished members, is 
contained in the following letter; with, 
which the author has been favoured by 
the reverend Mr. Yates of Chelsea-college, 
their amiable and learned secretary. 

To Mr. Raymond, Chester-street, 

Grosvenor-place. 
« Sii 9 

" Your request respecting the particulars 
of the late Mr. Dermody's applications to 
the Literary Fund, being made after that 
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gentleman's decease, appears not to violate 
the standing regulation of the society , which 
requires that no disclosure or publication of 
name and circumstances should be made 
that may tend to wound the feelings of any 
beneficiary. I have therefore applied to 
Dr. Thomas Dale, one of the registrars, 
who has obligingly assisted me in examining 
the records of the ftfnd. 

"On the 1 5th May 1800 the following 
application from Mr, Dermody was laid 
before the committee ; but a decision upon 
the case was deferred until Henry James 
Pye, esq. who had transmitted it, should be 
present. 

SONNET, 

ADDRESSED TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF TBS 

LITERARY FUND. 

Friends of the muse ! who, soft as heavVs own dew f 
The secret 'balm of noiseless bounty shed, 

And, still to Genius as to Pity true, 

Nurse the pale bay that withers on her head : 
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» . 

Oh ! may a young advent'rer woo your aid, 

Young, but undaunted in pursuit of fame ; 
Though, deep sequestered in oblivious shade, 

Rumour's loud tongue has scarcely caught his name? 
Trust me, not void of sympathy his breast, ' 

The finer movements of the mind to fed ; 
And ev'n when by innumVous evils prest, 

His timid sense those evils would conceal. 
Did not your gen'rous band before him rise, 
Who bless the hapless bard, unseen by vulgar eyes* 

€C € The author of the preceding line* 
' (produced more for an introduction, than 

* for a specimen of poetical talent), having 
' lately encountered many unforeseen and 
' inevitable difficulties* not excepting evea 

* the distresses of a prison, and being at 
4 present unconscious of any other source 
' whence he might expect immediate relief, 
*■ most humbly submits his case to the bene- 
• f volence of those gentlemen who constitute 
' the Literary Fund ; sensible that they will 
' not deny to youthful emulation the re- 
' quisite assistance which may forward its 
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c attainment of celebrity more worthy of 
€ their future notice. 

€€ c Had this excellent institution been of 
€ a more early date, c inspired Poesy* would 
€ not so soon have lost her Collins, nor the 
c literary world have wept in mysterious 
€ wonder over the disastrous fate of Chatter- 
€ ton* Individual patronage, however muni- 
c ficent, must appear casual and confined, 

* when compared to the liberality of a fund 
c open to the appeal of every embarrassed 
€ child of Merit, unbiassed by the* narrow 
€ views of party, and unalterable through 

* deviation of sentiment or critical opinion* 

t€ ' Should my encomium appear im- 

* pertinently diffusive, the warmth »of my 
€ admiration must plead for my apology ; 
' nor could a refusal of my own personal 
€ application, if unworthy of redress, alter 
€ in the least my veneration for a society so 

* truly philanthropic. 

" c As my distress, though urgent, may 
f be only temporary; and as I expect a work 



* of mine to appear shortly, which will give a 

* more copious account of my life ; I hope 

* the omission of a signature will not be 
' deemed culpable, or admit of exception ; 

* but in such case?, the gentleman who ha* 
' humanely undertaken to lay my paper 
c before the board, will have the^ additional 

* goodness to supply the necessary informa- 
€ tion. 

" ' I presume to copy another piece 
< (the shortest I can find), that it may in 
' some manner have the distinguishable 
' traits of a poet's petition/ 

SOlfNET, 

ATTERRtATiim PETRARCH'S UPS. 

\ 

/ 

Enanou&'d btrd, whose* constancy alone 

Would call forth fame though tuneless were thy lyre; 
Ah, with what harmony of plaintive moan 

Dkl'st thou still watth and nurse thy Vestal fire ! 
By Vaudine 1 springs' roethinks I meet thy shade. 

Thy gentle shade so innocent of blaifte; 
Still mourning for tlie loss of that dear maid, 

While each low echo murmurs Laura's name. 

TOL. II. * 
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O elegant of manners, bow I grieve 

That Love still deepest wounds the tender mind ! 
That still, sad fate ! his tempting roles leave 

In such their keenest cureless thorns behind. 
For I have felt (to sacred rapture true) 
Its bliss, and I have felt its torment too. 

"At the next meeting (1 7 th June 1 800^ 
the committee having received from Mr. 
Fitzgerald and Mr. Pye a more distinct 
statement of the poetic claims and great 
distresses of Mr. Dermody* those gentle- 
men were requested to transmit him ten 
guineas from the society. 

u In, July the following letter, further 
explanatory of Mr. Dermody's literary 
claims, was laid before the committee. 

Toll. J. Pye, Esq. 

" € I had the honour of your letter, 
' and an! not a little pained at the mistake I 
€ committed ; however, I hope it is not toft 
* late to amend it. A volume of poerife 
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•written in the twelfth and thirteenth 

* years of my age, which were marked with 
' much admiration ; and another written 

* between the thirteenth and fifteenth; in- 
r eluding a translation of Anacreon's most 

* celebrated odes ; were published in Dublin : 
c also a political pamphlet called Rational 

* Liberty, several periodical productions, &c. 

* In London all that has been published of 

* mine is, a review of BloomfiekTs Farmer's 
' Boy in the London Review ; two poems ift 
( the Monthly Mirror; and Messrs. Vernor 
' and Hood are now publishing a volume of 

* poems, the fifth proof of which I have 
' just corrected: 

" 4 I am, gratefully and respectfully, 

* sir, your most obliged 

€€ ' Thomas Dekmody.' 

€€ On the 18th December 1800 Mr. 
Pye was requested to present from the 
Literary Fund to Mr, Dermody the further 
sum of ten guineas. 

p % 
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" On the 19th March 1801, the di*> 
tresses of Mr. Dermody being stated to 
the society with much energy and pathos 
by sir James Bland Burges, the sum of 
twenty pounds, was unanimously voted to 
alleviate Mr. Dermody's sufferings, and 
sir James obligingly undertook to deliver 
the donation, 

" The week following, it being reprje- 
sented to an extraordinary meeting of the 
committee summoned for the purpose, 
that the last donation was entirely ex* 
pended in relieving Mr. Dermody from the 
terrors of a prison, by discharging some 
demands that must, if suffered to remain 
unpaid, have been the occasion pf depriving 
him of his liberty ; the committee directed 
that. he should be allowed one guinea per 
week at the discretion of sir James Bland 
Burges, for a term not exceeding ten weeks. 
Hie whole of this grant, however, was 
not received by Mr, Dermody ; for on the 
1 6th April J 801 the following communica- 
tion was made to the society by sir James. 
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•' * Dartmouth* sir cety Thursday. 

* 

4 

" ' Sir James Burges requests the favour 

* of Mr. Baker, to make his apology to the 

* Literary Fund for not attending their 

* meeting to-day, which is owing entirely to 

* his being still confined to the hbufce by 
4 indisposition. 

" ' He also begs him to acquaint the 
4 gentlemen, that having communicated to 

* Mr. Dermody their generous intentions 

* towards him, Mr. D. declined araiiing 

* himself of them ; alleging that, having 

* been so lately redeemed from distress by 
' their bounty, it would ill become him to 
' deprive others of that relief Which had 
' been so serviceable to himself. Sir James 
€ hdwever must observe, that if the society 
■' would vote a small sum, and intrust it tp 

* Mr. Balrer for the purpose of procuring 
*' some decent clothing for this most in- 
** genious person, it would be * very humane 
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c action, as those which he now has are bf 
4 no means of that description/ 

" In consequence of this letter, Mr. 
Baker, the society's collector, was directed 
to procure for Mr. Dermody a decent suit 
of clothes, for which five guineas (as a part 
of the last grant) was paid from the funds 
of the society. 

" At the anniversary pf the literary 
.Fund, 7th May 1801, William Thomas 
Fitzgerald, esq. who has long distinguished 
himself as the generous and eminently 
successful advocate of suffering genius ; — ? 
mhose liberal muse awaits with alacrity the 
calls of benevolence and of friendship; 
and whose anniversary addresses to the 
society have heen uniformly received with 
^grateful bursts of admiration and applause, 
animating even the torpid breast of avarice 
with a ; spark of their author's benevolent 
enthusiasm, and awakening in wealthy in- 
sensibility an attention to the sorrows an^ 



' * 
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bufferings of literary worth and learned 
indigence ; — tKus notices this unfftrtunatQ 
beneficiary of the society * : 

Like Chatterton a gifted youth arose ; 

Heir to his genius, and to all his woes. 

Like him, by poverty and grief oppress'd, 

Face was a stranger to- his tortur'd breast ; 

Old in adversity, though .young in. years, 

His scanty meal was moisten'd with his tears. ^ 

Unknown to patronage, unknown to fame, 

With fainting steps to you the wanderer came ; 

You rais'd his head, and with parental care * 

Drove from his heart the <tanon of. Despair* , A 

Long may his gratitude inspire his lays, 

And make your worth the subject of his praise ! 

" At the meeting of the committee on 
the 25th June 1801, the following letter 
was submitted by Mr. Fitzgerald. 

« « 8m, 

" € There are certain periods of a man's 
1 life, when Fortune seems anxious to empty 

-f .■■■;■ ■ - i - , ' ■ ■ - ,,,■.—■ ■ ^ 

* M Claims of Literature, page 337^ 
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' ber wh^e vipi of vengewpe on fait bm&> 
5 For some time past I Ji*ve felttbisby ex- 

* perience. Though J havp received much, 
< very much indeed,frpm the silent liberality 

* of the Literary Fund, yet a variety of 
' disagreeable circurastapces, chiefly result- 

* ing fam ©xpenoes formerly incurred, have 
c again reduced me to a very embarrassed 
4 state ; in fact to such a state, that I am 

* hourly in dread of a jeiJL You may perhaps 

* imagine me anp oC those people to whom 

* the. lines of Platsttts are applicable : 

/ 

i 

Pleriqup famines quos> dim nihil refert, pacjet $ 
Ubi pudendum est, ibi deserit eos pudor, 

: ' Qjivm iragfe ssus est .or pudcat ; 

» 

' but I assure you J am most sensibly im- 
€ pressed with the grateful remembrance of 

* the great and repeated favour? bestowed 
' on mg ty my frieryb } nor do I without the 
€ utmost repugnance an4 conscipps diifr> 
' deuce presume to solicit that source again, 

* from which I h^ye #p o%n and so recently 
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been supplied. The hop^ that this applica- 
tion may be tny last ; or at least, that any 
further intrusion may mat be requisite till 
a distant period; emboldens me to yen* 
tare on a species of importunity which 
can alone rescue me from imminent 
danger ; and enable me to prosecute in 
peaoe some works which may tend to my 
advantage, and may preclude the necessity 
of a reiterated appeal to the ben£voieme 
of the patrons of genius. 

" ' My indefatigable and excellent friend 
sir James Bland Burges being from home, 
•I take the liberty to commit a second tres-* 
pass on your kindness ; by requesting you 
will, exert your influence in the behalf of 
one who may aspire to some little portion 
of your friendship most naturally, as being 
of the muses' train, though in a very 
inferior degree of merit or notiqe. 

" ( I am, sir, your very obliged humble 
servant, Thomas Dshmody, 

4 Jim* 18/A, 1861. 
s8| Strutttn-grounJ, Westminster? 
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" ' P. S. Should sir James come to town 
4 in the mean time, and you chance to see 

* him, I beg you will mention the circum- 

* stance. I am forced to stop at home, and 
f live in tenebris ; like Duns Scotus, or a 
' Roeicrusian philosopher.* 

" In consequence of this letter, five 
guineas were presented to Mr. Dermody ; 
but on a further application made to the 
society on the 15th October 180J-, the 
consideration of this case was deferred 
sine die. 

" Mr, Dermody *s increasing distresses, 
and declining state of health, being re- 
presented to a sub-committee of the Fund 
early in July 3 802, it was resolved that five 
pounds should be presented to him ; this s 
sum was the last assistance he received 
from the Literary Fund. 

" These particulars I hope you will find 
sufficient to supply that want of informa- 
tion you lament respecting the poet's inter- 
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course with the Literary Fund ; and at the 
same time they cannot but appear illustra- 
tive both of the liberality and the caution 
with which the conoerns of the society 
$re administered, 

€€ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

" Richard Yates*. 

'< Qulsea-coUfgi, %Zih October 1895," 

During the period he was enjoying th* 
liberal favours of sir James Bland Burges 
and the Literary Fund, his genius attracted 
the patronage of tfye right honourable 
JHenry Addington, then chanceljQr of the 
exchequer (now lord viscount .Sadmouth), 
apd his brother the right honourable Hiley 

Addingtpn. ' . < 

a^«M«MMH^MBiaaaM*a<IMMIH«il«iS*li«a*MIH«B«>«WM««" a Wi 

/ . - • 

* By the insertion of the above letter, which throws 
a light on this part of Dermody's history, the author 
is happy to have the opportunity of exhibiting to 
general notice the active liberality of a most meritorious 
institution, the very nature of which forbids its 
transactions to be regularly made public, and confine* 
Jt tp comparatively " doing good by stealth." 
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It is not a fess dignified thita pteasiftg 
task tt> relate the generous rations of men; 
particularly of those who, though placed 
in stations Where access is difficult, and 
Where (as is generally conceived) complaint 
•an be but leklbm heard, can yet, aftiid 
the bustle and distraction of public business, 
of- framing la^ws, find 'deciding on the ftt* 
of nations, consider and relieve the dis- 
tresses of suffering merit. 

Pew indeed have experienced so liberal 
and exalted a patronage as Defmody, and 
it is infinitely to be regretted that none ever 
made so unwise a use of it. Unfortunately* 
he had so connected himself with the 
lowest associates, that no resolution he pos- 
sessed could shake off the povter which 
those harpies had gained over his too easy 
disposition. TTiey knew his foibles ; which 
they nourished in order to profit by them, 
and this they did at too large a cost. The 
sacrifice of his happiness was by them con*, 
sidered as trifling and indispensable, pro*, 
vided they were themselves to benefit by 



it; and even character and honourable 
feeling (which he spiftefcupes told them wew 
neceswy tehe preserved) were, wheothetr. 
ejugenoes pressed, to he given up. Such 
was the degrading condition to which his 
follies often reduced him* that he wa# 
considered by these wretches as instate of 
vassalage, and by the dread of punishment 
to be rendered passive and obedient to 
their wilL Sometimes he would* how* 
ever, disregard their authority, . and assert 
his independa&oe ; which he did by flying 
from one miserable lodging to another still 
raoie so ; and remaining there till the same 
c^use, or, the terror of an arrest, compelled 
him to return tq the former spot* Those 
who gained most by his weakness, were the 
persons with .whom at various necessi- 
tous periods he lodged ; and such was the 
power of habit, or such his fatal propensity 
for this kind of society, that he was con- 
tinually involved with them in their poverty 
and low excesses. The little food he re- 
quired was generally purchased and pre- 
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pared by them : and no regular agreement 
having been made, a running account was 
always kept against Dermody; according 
to which the sum he owed them might, 
for any knowledge he had of the justice of 
the daim, have been at any time one pound 
or one hundred. 

They found this plan too profitable to 
adopt any other ; and by keeping him 
always in debt, they kept him always in 
dread. Whenever he received a sum of 
money, he honestly brought it to his land-* 
lord> who always (as he termed it) " carried 
it to the account ;" and when money Was 
wanted and' Dermody had none to give, 
the request was in general followed by an 
arrest, which frequently turned out a very 
profitable speculation . The fear of a prison 
made him importune his friends, who 
never suffered him to languish in con- 
finement : and as those who had occasioned 
his embarrassments were his messengers 
during such periods, they consequently 
obtained a knowledge of his patrons ; an4 
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turned the kind benevolence intended to 
relieve him, into a source of emolument 
to themselves. 

The natural consequence of thought- 
lessness and dissipation is dependance ; and 
as Dertnody had in his exigences no other 
means of support than what these associates 
were pleased to afford him, he conceived 
himself bound when fortune smiled upon 
him, not only to discharge his debts of thi« 
description, but to bestow some signal mark 
of favour for the kindness thus conferred 
upon him while pennyless. These returns 
varied, according as the obligations he 
laboured under were weighty or trivial; 
without any consideration of the motive 
which occasioned them. At one time he 
might be seen in his garret in company 
with his hosts the cobler and his wife, and 
some attic lodger of equal consequence, 
regaling on a goose which his industry had 
roasted by a string in his own apartment : 
while the pallet-bed, which Btood in * 
corner, was strewed with various vegetables; 
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the fire-side decorated with numerous 
foaming pots of porter ; and the cobler's 
work-stool, boot-leg, lap-stone, &c. were 
commodiously placed as seats. On another 
occasion, in some neighbouring ale-house, 
entertaining the same personages with the 
various rarities which resorts of this die* 
scription generally afford: where as the 
astonished guests, enveloped in clouds of 
smoke, sat listening with rapture to the 
eloquence of Dermody, the host was to be? 
discovered in the back ground applauding 
with one hand, while his other dextrously 
scored an additional item to the bill ; which, 
if Dermody could not discharge it during 
the following day, was at once put into the 
hands of some pettifogging practitioner of 
the law, and the unfortunate debtor ap- 
peared in the evening through the bars of 
* spunging*house, like Bajazet in his iron- 
cage. 

A singular circumstance of this kind 
occurred while Dermody lodged at a mean 
public-house in Portpool-lane. The author 
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had received a very melancholy epistle from 
him, in which he deplored his want of 
proper clothes to visit Mr. Addington 
in* as he had been requested to do 
on something material concerning the pub- 
lication of his Ode to Peace, which in a 
few days after made its appearance. Busi- 
ness of some consequence prevented the 
author from attending on him at the 
time mentioned ; and some days having 
passed before his leisure permitted him 
to supply the things required, he went 
one evening to apologize for his apparent 
neglect, and to mention that the necessary 
articles were ready. On entering the 
house his ears were assailed by violent 
plaudits and huzzas, which appeared to 
issue from the attic story. Having little 
curiosity to inquire/ into the cause of these 
extraordinary rejoicings, he only requested 
to see Dermody. The good woman of the 
house quickly dispatched a messenger to 
give the proper information : and the author 
vol. ii. a 
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was soon ushered into a room, at th£ top of 
which sat Dermody in a new suit of clothes, 
surrounded by half a score of the landlord's 
smoking-acquaintances ; the table strewed 
with tobacco* pipes, and a plentiful flow of 
wine and spirits ; and the sideboard loaded 
with bottles, the late contents of which had 
left the members of this elevated society in 
a state of equal jollity and confusion. 

The entrance of tlje author damped the 
joy of the meeting : and Dermody, who 
well knew that the look which accompanied 
his appearance in the room was a just rebuke 
for the impropriety of fus conduct, began 
to frame aft apology; which being little 
attended to, he flew into a rage, and re- 
peated the following lines : 

"When wit's wild flashes wreafhe a smile, 
Dimpling on Bacchus' blushy cheek ; 

Or when, gaunt sorrow to beguile^ 
Outrageous peals of humour brfeak; 

* u If then, all furrow'd o*er with frown, 

With mad-cap jollity at odds, 
¥ou strike each quaint chimera down, 
A fiend amid the laughing Gods j 
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u Goto the tahernpclefl clap, 

Who drone devotion through the nose, 

And hide with "pray'r the inward man : — 
I herd not with such imps as those. 

u If your pure palate is so nice, 
That ev'n in frolic's festive hour 

You can't endure a little vice, 
To sweeten life's eternal sour 5 

" 'Fore heav'n ! you'll find no saint in me, 
From /ta/sion's furnace glowing hot; 

And as for prim hypocrisy, 
Hypocrisy ! I know her not." 

It was, however, soon discovered that 
the honourable Mr. Bragge had presented 
him with the clothes, as well as the money 
which was thus imprudently lavished upon 
vipers whose rapacious appetites, could 
they have by that means derived equal 
gratification, would have preyed on his 
vitals. 

It was the author's custom on such occa- 
sions to give him a severe lecture ; which 
frequently finished with a strong injunction 
not to approach his apartment till he had 

a l\ 
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acknowledged his improprieties, and made 
promises of amendment. An injunction 
of this kind generally produced a remon- 
strance like the following. 

To Mr. Raymond, 2Q3, Piccadilly* 

u My DSAft FftlfiND, 

" I have been infinitely unhappy in 
incurring your just displeasure. You will 
distract me if you continue your anger ; 
but to hinder any other similar offence, I 
give you my honour, my oath, I will not 
taste a glass of intemperate liquor for these 
ten months to come. My Poems are to be 
commenced this week ; I shall be busy in 
correcting the proofs, and must be attentive. 
You will perceive how good I shall be. In 
the course of to-morrow I shall finish some 
lines on the death of lord Moira's brother, 

the honourable G. Rawdon ; and wish to 

• 

get their insertion insured in the Monthly 
Mirror. How could you be so severe in 
.your note ? though indeed I deserve it, I 
am sure. I can't tell when 1 shall have 



\ • 



/ . 
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sufficient assurance to face you ; but I think 
you will forgive me, and lose such vile folly 
in utter oblivion. I have not, by heavens! 
been drunk but twice or thrice, and un - 
happily have seen and shocked you each 
time ; but if it ever occurs again, I give 
you liberty to use me equal to my demerits, 
I stopped all the night before last, and 
yesterday, at Mr. Allingham's chambers ; 
and could not apologize till now. I am 
ashamed to sign my name; though it is 
better to acknowledge, than persist in, 
error. Pray let me hear from you. 
4 * Your obliged and grateful 

" Thomas Dermopy. 

t€ P. S. I expect to get some money 
from a gentleman in the course of the 
week ; but I am in so much want of the 
stockings and shoes you so kindly ordered 
me, and which I so foolishly pledged, that 
I can't stir out * . You know I am very 

* A few days previous to writing this letter, De r* 
inody bad dined in Piccadilly ; when the author, per- 



1 
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much in your debt ; and had I not been 
drunk and road, Could not have the im- 
pudence to ask you for mdney: but if 
you ten procure me a coat and waistcoat 
of some kind, and send me the duplicate 
of the stockings and shoes, you will, my 
good friend, milch oblige me. As I cer- 
tainly, for the world, would not approach 



cciving his shoes and stockings to be in a very bad 
condition, sent and purchased a pair of each, which 
Dermody put into his pocket with the intention of 
wearing them the following morning. The next 
evening, however, he made his appearance without 
either shoes, stockings, hat, neckcloth, or waistcoat ; 
and in a state of intoxicatiori not to be endured. He 
had pledged the shoes and stockings, got drunk with 
the money, and' in a fray in the streets had lost his 
other necessaries. He entered the house in this state, 
told his tale, threw on the floor the duplicate of the 
articles he had pledged, demanded other apparel, was 
refused, swore a few oaths, threatened to destroy a 
sideboard of glass, alarmed the whole family, was 
turned out of doors, and during the remainder of 
the night took shelter in a shed fitted up for some 
cattle in one of the fields leading from Westminster 
to Chelsea. 
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you yet, and as it is too far to send your 
servant, I wish you could send me them 
with a note, by some messenger or other, 
a stranger. Recollect my asseveration of 
amendment, and forget , what has past at 
this particular crisis. T. D." 

The avarice of those persons with whom 
he lodged, wa^more vexatious to him than 
even the importunities of want. Neither 
the bounty of hid patrons, the sacrifice of 
health, nor the casual supplies afforded 
him by the exertion of his talents, could 
release him from their persecution ; and 
the reflection that his indigence kept him 
continually in their power, often drove 
him to commit those wild extravagances 
which generally ended in riot and intoxica- 
tion. By their nefarious schemes he was 
kept in perpetual poverty; and being 
without that necessary caution and know- 
ledge of the world which teach men to 
guard against the snares of deliberate 
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villany, his short and eventful life was 
made one varied scene of calamity and 
distress. 

These excesses, however, began at last 
to shake his constitution. He frequently 
felt much pain and inconvenience from an 
asthmatic complaint : and being told that it 
would prove fatal to him if he continued 
in his course of dissipation, he began to 
think it was time to reform his way of living ; 
which he very speedily accomplished, 
though not without some formidable 
struggles. 

To the reputation of an excellent poet, 
he had now added that of a powerful satirist : 
which was at this time fully established by 
the publication of his Battle of the Bards, 
an heroic poem in two cantoes, written in 
one day ; on the whimsical conflict in 
the shop of Mr. Wright the bookseller 
in Piccadilly, between Mr. Giffard, author 
of the Baviad, and the celebrated Peter 
Pindar, As this poem is now very scarce, 
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the following extracts from it are given 
as a specimen of his skill in humour as 
well as satire. 

"PRJELUD1UM. 
** Covrtbous Reader. 

* € That laborious and learned com- 
mentator, Fabricius Flatbottombergius, in 
the 2479th page of his Hypercritical 
Treatise on the Diet of Wild Asses, printed 
at Amsterdam, in fifteen volumes folio/ 
proveth in a most concise and perspicuous 
manner, that every great and momentous 
work (such as an epic poem of this species 
certainly is) should, as to its origin and 
tendency, he made as intelligible to every 
faculty as circumstances will admit ; and 
that the author is bounden by every rule 
of right reason, to elucidate its subject or 
theme as far as in him lieth. At this epoch 
of Ignorance, when all her children may 
exclaim redeunt Saturnia regna (that is, 
4 the leaden reign returns') indeed, it is 
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much to the poet's own interest, especially 
in any more grave or lofty composition, to 
explain such sublime (or, as the vulgar call 
them, obscure) passages, as may occa- 
sionally present a stumbling-block to the 
less vivid imagination. With this view we 
have diligently perused the diurnal chroni- 
cles, a trial of no small endurance ; and in 
the following not unnecessary extract, hand 
down one of those . ephemeral prints to 
latest posterity : for without vanity (a vice 
we, abominate), the opus exegi might be 
aspired to without any imputation of ego- 
tism, except from the ill-judging and ill- 
natured. 

" ' A rencontre took place on Monday, 
' in the shop of Mr. Wright the bookseller 
c in Piccadilly, between the celebrated Peter 

9 

' Pindar, and Mr. Giffard author of the 
4 Baviad. We need not inform our literary 
' readers' (i. e. readers of letters), c that in 
' reply to many sarcasms thrown out by 
' Peter Pindar against the author of the 

2 
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* Baviad and other poems, Mr. Giffard lately 
c published a severe and keen satire against 
4 Peter. In a second edition, an allusion is 
' made of a kind too gross for decency to 
' record. This literary combat on Monday 
€ produced blows* (a very bad production J . 
€ Doctor Walcot, going into the shop of 
' Mr. Wright, where Mr. Giffard was seated 
€ reading a newspaper (perhaps one of these 
we so highly honour), € asked him if his 
€ name was not Giffard. He replied in the 
€ affirmative. Upon which the doctor aimed 

* a blow at his brother-poet with a cane, 
(here we have availed ourselves of the 
licentia poetica in our work), € which Mr. 

* Giffard dextrously warded ofP (admirable 
dexterity !) ; c and in an instant* (amazing 
celerity !) c broke the head of his assailant* 
(inhuman severity !) c with his own stick. 
4 Mr. Peltier' (supposed to be the Panta- 
gruelian Frenchman) ' and another gentle- 
< man interfered : and Peter, with a bloody 
€ sconce' (quis temper et a lachrymis?) c was 
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* thrust into the street ; where a mob cot- 

* lected, to whom he made his appeal. He 
' had lost his hat in the affray 9 fnon bene 
relictd parmtdd) , ' which was thrown out 
' to him ; but the author of the Baviad* 
(mm missura cutem> nisi plena cruoris, Ai- 
rudoj < kept possession of the cane, as a 

* trophy of his triumph/ — Morning Adver- 
tiser, cum notis variorum* ' 

" Such is the narratory outline, and 
(metaphorically to speak) simple basis, of 
our aspiring structure : which we have with 
so much intellectual cost embellished $ and 
which, it is to be devoutly wished, may in 
time arouse the sleeping energies of uni- 
versal emulation. For, pleasurably as we 
contemplate our own mental achievements, 
we wish not, with supercilious arrogance, 
to annihilate the humble effort of another: 
this being ever in memory ; that we afe 
the original, the principium et fons, of 
heroieal composition. We had nearly 
omitted to mention, what is confidentially 
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whispered^ that our ingenious contemporary 
and cousin, monsieur Von Kotzebue, is 
assiduously employed in dramatizing so 
memorable a transaction; and from his 
former very extraordinary evidences, we 
are emboldened to predict indubitable 
success* 

" A friend whose scruples seem rather 
too formal (we shall not call them con- 
scientious), inveigheth bitterly against our 
making Peter Pindar the most prominent 
figure on the canva? : and accuseth us of 
following the example of that republican 
reprobate John Milton ; who hath, in an 
out-of-date of his, chosen for his hero no 
other than the arch-devil himself. Whereas 
we scorn to tread in the same path with 
any man, much less condescend to copy 
such a master ; so little studied by persons 
of taste, and so much unknown to the 
fashionable world, whose opinion on literary 
desert we venerate almost to idolatry. But 
even allowing our apostacy to such vile 
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imitation, — is it possible that John Milton, 
a precise puritan, who' hath written a long 
apologetic oration proving his innooency 
of frequenting brothels (a recreation which 
in our days demandeth not even an excuse 
en cavalier),— -is it, we repeat again, pos- 
sible for him to mislead, or contaminate, 
or pervert, a pupil of modern philosophy ; 
which is founded on infidelity alone, and a 
fervent renunciation of all belief ? insomuch 
that the existence of diabolism is no more 
credited, except by old wives and young 
children, than the renowned legend of 
Tom Thumb.'-— 

" Moliere very sagaciously observeth, 
that every man can make a dinner with 

• 

money, and the same observation holdeth 
good in poesy: but I pray thee, gentle 
reader, out of thy courtesy, to resolve me 
( what man (saving indeed a magician) can 
brew Thrale's entire from turnip-tops, be 
they ever so delicious; or forge a long 
poem of twenty days from an occurrence 
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of half an hour, be it ever so delightful ? 
Nathless, on this head, trust me, manifold 
and grievous will be the complaints of divers 
shrewd wits and notable critics against this 
our poem ; touching its deficiency of epi- 
sode, simile, thunder, tempest, meta- 
phor, pathos, et quid non ? 

" We might (with that truly epic histo- 
rian Henry Fielding, when apologizing for 
the paucity of sculptorial matter on the 
vertex or top of Mr. Andrews's cudgel) 
allege that all these, and much more, 
should have been inserted, had there been 
sufficient room : but all we shall say is, if 
any of those same cunning clerks and 
perilous poets conceive or opine they can 
indite a more delectable heroic, may God 
give them grace to know it ; and may they 
be conscious of their own great ability, 
timely to profit thereby ! 

" Respecting the harmony of our versi- 
fication, and the modulated energy of our 
periods, we doubt not, could Scaliger arise 
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from the deq4, that he would transfer the 
compliment he bestowed on certain lines 
of Virgil (whose Georgics he devoured 
with as much avidity as the modern com- 
mentators do a Norfolk dumpling) to the 
whole of our performance: namely, that 
* they were to his palate sweeter than 
Hyblean honey; 9 or, more familiarly to 
express his meaning, ( sweeter than sugdr- 
candy/ We therefore have laid ourselves 
under the most sacred and irrefragable in- 
junctions, not to answer one objection of 
any headstrong self-opiniated curmud- 
geon ; being well apprized by the observa- 
tion of a sly predecessor who (though some 
will not allow him fancy) did not want for 
sense, that 

* break one cobweb through, 
He spins the slight self-pleasing thread anew: 
Destroy his fibs or sophistry, in vain ; 
The creature's at his dirty work again/ * 

* Pope. 
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u As for those addle-pated cavillers who 
read, run, and condemn, without con- 
sulting the genius and spirit of their author; 
or (even considering that some books are to 
be tasted, some swallowed, and some 
thoroughly digested ; we value their nuga- 
tory strictures at a nutshell. 

€f Several illustrious foreigners, and par- 
ticularly three most erudite emigrants front 
Catatonia (viz. Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego; all formerly doctors of the 
Sorbpnne, and joint-members with the 
flkiimnati of Germany), having in the 
politest manner proffered their estimable 
. Services to inspect, correct, and dissect, 
these our labours ; we have prudently ad- 
journed our more diffuse annotations (con- 
tenting ourselves with cursory remarks) 
until the period appropinquateth of the 
sixteenth edition, which cannot be very far 
removed : when we shall likewise present 
thee, thrice-benignant reader, with a 
capital representation of this signal combat, 

VOL. II. & 
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to be engraved by an eminent butter-print 

maker from a painting by Mr. F i, 

executed in his most felicitous (i. e. most 
horrific) manner, he having kindly engaged 
to eat 3 double quantity of raw pork on the 
occasion ; and moreover an accurate map 
of the seat of war, taken on the spot, and 
reverentially inscribed to a certain princely 
personage, alike the impartial Maecenas of 
poetic or pugilistic merit, tarn $TQTte quam 
Mercwrio" — r 

<< And now, beloved reader, having first 
smoothed thy mustachioes, currycombed 
the wrinkles from thy forehead, and fur- 
bished up the most festivous notions thou 
canst hustle together, humbly do we 
beseech thee to fall to ; for in sooth thy 
grace before meat hath been rather long- 
winded* Fale ! 

" M, M. n 
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** THE poet eommeneeth vbitha most pertinent hutpuxtsimg 
question, which seemeth to sink him into a most sublime 
quandary; and svoearcth a most dreadful oath that he 
"must procure a muse. 

u Where 'mid the tunefnl spinsters can I find 

One nymph to pugilistic charms inclin'd ? 

Has ever muse, unmindful of her state, 

In Pindar's fountain wash'd a broken pate ? 

Or grave Melpomene, in contest high, 

Discharg'd her blue-rag at ThahVs ey6 * 

While Bacchus held the bottle, and the Sun 

Delay 'd his patent coach to smoke the fun ? , 

Yet, though unskilled to batter or to bruise, 

By all tbe Gods ! I must invoke a muse : 

For ne'er, in garret perch*d, may warbling wit 

Presume that useful lady to omit; 

Till lawyers curse their clients, quacks their fees, 

Till taylors kick their cucumbers and peas, 

Till nobles pay their debts like vulgar men, 

Till droops tbe British flag, and * Chaos comes again." 1 

m jfyostrophizeth, and curiously inquireth the origin of such 
animosity between sir Peter and sir Giffbrd. 

m 

11 Say then (for thou the dread event must know)}. 
What anger levell'd the immortal blow ? 
What against Gifford urg'd sir Pindar's rage h 
Or arm'd sir Gifford against Pindar's age r ♦ 
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Unequal fnatfch'd, a dubious doom they prove ; 
Blameful alike, but such the will of Jove * ! 

" What direful deeds from trifling causes spring! 
A bastinadoed bard, or exil'd king. 
What fell effects from wayward errors flow ! 
A numscull shatter'd, or a nation's woe." 

44 Pathetically laments tie evil effects of a mistake ; and 
' unravelletk the mysterious cause, a principio, of sir 
Peter* s rage. 

n Here (but the nicer epic rule denies 
That quaint old-fashion'd trick, to moralize) 
Could I through many a pensive page deplore, 
And sighing dip my raven-quill in gore ; 
Tell, through mistake, and heedless of a check, 
How fine Phaeton broke his comely neck ; 
Tell, through mistake, how minions of high place 
In eight years slaughter drench'd the human race ; 
Tell, through mistake for Merry- Andrew fit, 
How each poor playwright deems himself a wit ; 
Tell, through mistake, and mindful of third night, 
How mimes, instead of acting, dare to write ; 

w IMITATION*. 

* « Pios fetcleieto BqwIcWCW? Jfc£» 
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Scribblers erroneous other dolts forsake, 
And libel their dull selves— the worst mistake : 
For from a mere mistake, perversely wrong, 
Rises this lofty argument of song. 

" Long had sir Pindar, of unrivali'd might, 
To Momus' birchen chaplet prov'd his right ; 
Long had his satire prob'd each pompous sin, 
And stripped each rhyming Marsyas to the skin * ; 
But, lo ! all slovenly his uncouth lay, 
His powers so nervous dwindle to decay ; 
No more by sense appfov'd, or folly fear'd, 
The nauseous dregs of driv'ling age appeared : 
Scarce one bright spark illum'd a dreary line ; 
Mirth doz'd, and Malice caught the lucky sign ; 
Yet Candour pitied still, with liberal mind, 
The tuneful Belisarius, old and blind." 

u Describeth the appearance of a strange monster which 
exhibits itself monthly », and displayeth the bardivorous 
appetite of this ferocious animal. 

" Hast thou not heard the undisputed fame 
Of those great sheets that note an author's name ? 
Hast thou not kenn'd those furious beasts of prey v 
That hunt lank poets in the eye of day, 



" * Phoebus went further with poor Marsyas, for he stripped 
off the skin itsett. A tender-hearted deity !" 
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And rav'nous on their fleshless members feed I 
Not fiercer Afric or Hyrcania breed *. 
pb ! bast thou not, in shaggy vesture blue, 
Beheld that monthly monster, a Review ; 
Wont every garret, horrible, to scour, 
Bloodier than bum, aye seeking to devour ? 
A hungry tiger of this horrid crew 
(To the rank scent of carrion ever true) 
' Upturned into the air his nostril wide, 9 
And from afar the drooping minstrel spied; 1 
Forth from his lair loud thunder'd critic law, 
Then clapp'd on Peter his tremendous paw. 
Whole pamphlets in his ireful mood be tore ; 
Fresh-bleeding sonnets strew the letter'd floor; 
Meek eclogues murmur, strangled in the birth; 
Lampoons inflammatory load the hearth ; 
Sad elegies their swan-like requiem breathe; 
Pert epigrams, still lively, smile in death ; 
Soft am'rous odes their balmy fragrance shed, 
And heap the desk with mountains of the dead. 
Hence stern debate, hence anger ferret-ey'd, 
Wolvish dissension hence, and leopard pride ; 



" * Quale portentara ncquc militant 
Daunia in latis alit esculetis m f 
Nee Jubac tellus general, leonum 

Arida nutrix.— Hon/ 
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Hence bulldog battle, monkey malice hence, 
The mule'* deep sullens, and the ass's sense j 
On every side wild bbz'd the wrathful soul, 
'And either ink-stand bled at every hole." 

CANTO I* 

The second canto opens with a humorous 
description of night; during which the 
poet makes a ghost relate to Peter the 
disasters of the following day, " at one 
o'clock :" 

u When close by Peter's couch a goblin stood ; 
Goblin robust, as though of flesh and blood : 
Thrice twitch'd his night-cap, thrice his pillow shook. 
Thrice puli'd the coverlid, and mournful spoke *." 

After this the apparition makes some 
pertinent remarks on Kearsley the book* 
seller (a friend of Peter's), Opie the painter, 
Mrs. Cosway, and West ; then asks, 



" * We had many scruples about our ghost's using Peter 
instead of Petrot, as Homer supposeth the Gods to speak Greek; 
but as the . laureate had not been long dead, we conceive in 
that short time ht could not forget his English." 
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" Hbak'st thou nut snort the famish'd steeds of 

Stubbs? 
Haunt not ,thy vcftnin'd dream sir Joseph's grabs ? 
Skip not his boii'd fleas, buzzing in thine ear ? 
Or Butler's meteor*wig dost thou not fear ?" 

This whimsical ghost now warns Peter 
of. his fate, rouses him from his sleep, and 
vanishes; then, 

" Clad in a suit of second-mourning hue, 
Uprose the morn, and uprose Peter too*. 
Wan as a death-hunter's his visage frown'd, 
And wild he cast his rueful eyes around 5 
His eyes, where feebly shone a rushlight ray, 
His wistful eyes, ( that witness'd huge dismay/ 
Yet fell revenge, impatient of controui, 
Yet injur'd talent, stung his stormy soul ; 
Yet Warton's voice his learned zeal alarm 'd 
(Tenacious of the saw, * fore-warn*d fore-arm'd') ; 
And seizing a stout twig his grandsire bore, 
He cough'd,— and issued at the postern-door f. 

" * Uprose the «un, and uprose George the Third."— 
PtTilt's Lmsiad. 

" f The very worst door in the house he could have issued 
from : vide Homer, where Hector makes his last cut. But 
some modern city scholiasts differ in opinion*" 



1 
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Returning never with Pindaric pride 
Shall he triumphant o'er its threshold stride; 
But on the steps, with loose dishevelled hair, 
Shall sit, unwelcome visitant, Despair." 

Here the poet takes a view of Piccadilly, 
St. James's, &c. : and after paying some 
compliments to the Bond-street loungers, 
makes his hero approach towards the shop 
of the bookseller ; where, 

— " deeply studious, in an easy chair. 
His choler mceken'd, and composed his air ; 
Warn'd by no vision of th' impending stroke, 
But smiling heedless at each passing joke ; 
Ill-fated GifFord sat. The shelves around *, 
Convulsive, gave a hideous groan profound ; 
The Baviad thrice, in sympathetic pain, 
Open'd its filial leaves, and clos'd agaiu ; 
The parrot burst her cage, loquacious fowl ! 
And on the chimney perch'd the mystic owl : 
When, lo ! dilated into tenfold might ; 
In breadth a hogshead, and a tow'r in height ; 

* c * For an illustration of the prodigies, vide Homer, Virgil, 
Statius, and Aristotle's Mast apiece. Wing's Almanac if not 



amiss." 
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In rush'd the bulk of Peter. Muse benign, 
Still louder swell that penny-trump of thine 9 
For ne'er did tilt of prowess'd Charlemagne, 
Or craz'd Orlando, claim a nobler strain ; 
Though his mad capers meet the general view 
In half-a-hundred cantoes, mine in two." 

u Peter's Theban uncle, and Milo the bullock-bruiser, 

noticed. 

u Not Peter's, uncle, yearly when he came 
To tune his crowder at th' Olympic game ; 
Not he (though Theban chaps were rather stout) 
£'er saw or sung so terrible a bout : 
Though Milo with one formidable box 
Split the rough cranium of a bellowing ox ; 
PeePd off the hide to save his feet from thorns, 
And pick'd his teeth at supper with the horns." 

" The Combat.. 

" ' Is Gifford here ?' the maniac minstrel cried ; 
Gifford * Lo ! he thou seek'st is here' replied * 5 
• From thence then take thy ferry o'er to hell.' 
Right on his sconce the sturdy sapling fell : 
His sconce impenetrable scorn'd a wound ; 
But hollow rung, and gave a mournful sound f ; 



•* * Ecce! quern qudtritis mdsumj &C Vl«QlL. M 

" f The hollow sound which Homer placeth to the account 

of the armour, is here properly transferred to the umff. 

Qtumtum inttt rebus inane /*' 
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While horror bristled up his woncTring hair, 
And strain'd each muscle to an iron stare. 

44 As when, instead of tipping half-a-crown, 
Some powder'd bully knocks his barber down ; 
Or to a bard some patronizing duke, 
Instead of twenty pounds, returns his book ; 
Or to some beau a bailiff in the pit, 
Instead of choice rappee, presents a writ; 
So Gifford star'd (and so perdie would you), 
And writh'd, and scratched, ' and wist not what to do/ 
Stupid awhile he stood ; and ey'd the foe 
With frozen glare, a monument of woe : 
Till, blown by gusts of rage, his ebbing blood 
Foaming came back, spring-tide, a roaring flood. 
And now his shoulders to the work he lays, 
And now the blow at cent, per cent, repays. 
Dire blow ! that threatened ruin to his brain ; 
And all its embryo-brood, a harmless train : 
For there unfledg'd the young ideas rest, 
Like callow birdlingsin a cuckoo's nest.' 9 

" The Cyclops. 

M lt thou hast e'er th f Etnean depths explor'd, 
With molten rocks and flaming lava stor'd ; 
Where old Empedocles once bruis'd his rump, 
Popp'd from its sultry summit — no bad jump : 
If thou hast trae'd that celebrated hole ; 
JNJor sing'd thy beard, nor burn'd thy slipper- sole ; 
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Then hast thoti seen at an infernal heat 
The one-ey'd brethren on their anvil beat ; 
Quaff down like purl, amid their maudlin tricks, 
Full pots of Periphiegethon and Styx ; 
Then weil-refresh'd their noisy trade renew, 
And bang till e'en the fire itself was blue. 
So, capable king Harry's mail to crack *, 
Associate fists keep time on Peter's back ; 
In ' regular confusion' they descend, 
And Parthian prentices at either end 
Discharge their coward cuffs, and partial succour 
lend. 

" Had not thy ribs (a seas'nable relief) 
Been compast'd with a triple coat of beef, 
Had not its valiant surloin fill'd thy breast, 
By heav'n ! thy patience ne'er had stood the test; 
Though patience was thy.only plaster then, 
Most patient of the fretful sons of men : 
For, lo ! like Bajazet, to please the rout, 

The victors in now turn the vanquish'd out f .*• 

* 

^■a — i ' ■■ " ll ■ i i i i ■ i ■ ■ i i i ii i n i. i ^—"— 

" * Read the battle of the angels in Paradise Lost, and 
tnake no unfaii or invidious comparison : Jiat jwtitia, mat 
tmlmm** 

" f See the apostrophe in the Eneid on Pallas's leathern 
girdle being taken by Turnus, as Peter's cane was." 
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u Peter is vanquished^ andfiieth : Sic transit gloria 

Monday ! 

a Discomfited, deject, with bleeding brow, 
Alarm'd, his favorite mob forsake him now; 
Yet 'gainst yon fatal shop that caus'd his pain 
He hurls his unappeasable disdain. 
Some * great revenge* he plans ; and frames the fall 
Of master, counter, prentices, and all : 
Glorious emprise ! then, mindful of his head, 
He groans, and surly seeks a 'pothecary's shed V 

The following fragments will not less 
gratify those who delight to trace the pro- 
gressive exertions and improvements of so 
extraordinary a genius as Dermody*s. By 
such they will, no doubt, be highly valued : 
as they afford an opportunity of comparison 
with sketches of a similar species written in 
his earlier years ; when his imagination was 
probably more vivid, and his judgment less 
matured. 
»■ ■■ ■ ' ■ . .i . — .. ... ■ . ■ . , ^ 

'* * Et gcmitu, fugit indignat* sub umbras. — Vir. m 
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ON DRAMATIC SIMPLICITY OF SENTI- 
MENT AND DICTION. 

€€ I have long thought that an absurd 
imitation of Shakspeare's antiquated phrase- 
ology, has been in some measure the 
cause of our entire declension from sim- 
plicity in the later productions of the stage. 

" Our modern drama is generally an 
heterogeneous contexture of quaint ex- 
pression, insipid pun, and unnatural fustian ; 
communicated in that species of style which 
Dryden not unhappily denominated * prose 
run mad/ Much as I admire the figurative 
boldness and lofty conceptions of our 
literary ancestors, I am not yet enthusiast 
enough to allow them purity of language. 
Every person acquainted with the most 
famous authors of Elizabeth's time, will 
acknowledge that a boastful display of 
pedantry was too often substituted in place 
even of the common tongue as then current. 
The historian and the philosopher were no 
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less guilty of this false taste than the poet, as 
is evident from the elaborate pages of the 
great Raleigh and the greater Bacon ; who, 
with a cumbrous luxuriancy of learning, 
have rendered some of their choicest com- 
positions either metaphorically turgid or 
metaphysically obscure. The wild scheme 
pf Sydney (though tfie politest scholar of his 
age) to ingraft the Roman on the English 
idiom, ifr sufficiently ridiculous in its ill 
success ; and few have followed an example 
so preposterous and extravagant. It is 
indeed rather wonderful, that the prose 
writers of this reign are the most obsolete 
and affected ; and that Spenser, who from 
the nature of his subject might have taken 
the greatest liberty, is in reality (anti- 
quated as he may seem to some people) the 
chastest, and of course the most classical, 
gimong them. 

" In the sprightlier days of Charles, so 
cnuch had the introduction of French 
phrases prevailed, that it almost threatened 



1 
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final extermination to the old hereditary 
Saxon ; and the language became a flimsy 
patchwork of Gallicisms, as it had just 
before been of Greek and Latin innovations. 
I have frequently, at the present more ad- 
vanced period of cultivated diction, consider- 
ed itno small disgrace to the invention of our 
countrymen, that we are forced (certainly 
through indolence or caprice) to copy from 
our neighbours almost every scientific term 
proper to the mechanic or military art; 
and even the fine wits, 4 the mob of gen- 
tlemen who write with ease/ esteem it a 
vast accomplishment to interlace their pro- 
ductions with this pilfered tinsel. 

€€ Though I confess Addison's style to 
be a perfect and delightful model, yet I 
cannot help thinking that the world has 
been extremely and deliberately unjust to 
the primary exertions of Steele. I not only 
admire his periodical lucubrations for their 
fortunate exhibition of versatile fancy, for 
their easy and polished humour^ and for 
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their superior excellence of ethic admoni- 
tion: but I likewise applaud him as the 
manly restorer of scenic decency of plot, 
interesting not intricate ; and of dialogue 
sprightly though not splendid • The senti- 
ments of Cato are confessedly elevated and 
noble ; but, alas ! too far removed beyond 
the sphere of common life : while even the 
most censorious must allow that there is that 
moderate emulation of virtue still remaining 
sufficient to impress any spectator not 
totally callous, with a respect and love for 
the beneficent, affable, ahd elegant cha- 
racter of Bevil. 

S€ Swift may be impartially placed in the 
highest rank for his clpar sententious 
gravity, and the unembarrassed brilliancy 
of his conception ; which could render the 
thorny path of disputation agreeable, and 
enliven the severity erf politics with captivat- 
ing emanations of genuine wit : but being 
in no degree connected with my design, his 
beauties can be only mentioned and admired* 

vol. h. s 
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— -I now return to my principal object, the 
drama and its children ; whose perfections 
I shall endeavour, in a cursory way, to 
discriminate, and point out for imitation. 

« The immortal Shakspeare, from the 
narrow limits of his education, and original 
habits of life, must necessarily have adopted 
many vulgarisms and low conceits, veiy 
improper for a modern to copy; and as 
for his happier and sublimer flights, they 
are indeed inimitable. Jonson's comedies, 
with all their merit, are so laboriously stiff; 
and the joint compositions of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, with all their wit, so in* 
sufferably licentious; that I can select 
from the whole dramatic galaxy of these 
times, but one author who is not quite 
exceptionable as to regularity and moral 
precision. This is Massinger. His inci- 
dents are generally well conducted; his 
unities regarded with much attention ; hi* 
characters delineated in a masterly and 
forcible manner; and his dialogue, con* 
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sideling the age in which he wrote, re- 
markably chaste and nervous. I am sur- 
prised that more of his plays are not revived 
and adapted for representation : which they 
might be with very little trouble, and less 
expence ; as they are seldom loaded with 
pageantry and show. 

u Theobald, whom Pope with more 
malice than justice chose for the unfortunate 
butt of his satirical spleen, has written a 
play which I think could be still successfully 
introduced to the stage. It is in the style 
and manner of Shakspeare, to whose pen 
Theobald himself attributed it; alleging 
that he had merely altered a few passages 
in the manuscript, and presumed on some 
trivial addition. The hero, who is frantic, 
has a very striking likeness to our modem 
Octavian; but whether the ingenious 
author of the Mountaineers was aware of 
the fortuitous resemblance, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine. 

" There is another composition which I 

s a 
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have formerly read with much pleasure, 4 
tragedy entitled the Fatal Extravagance j 
but I do not knoW ita author's name* nor 
did I see any affixed to it. It is full of, 
simple pathos deeply affecting, and no in-, 
considerable painting of dotnestic sorrow. 
Why are so many jewels suffered to lis 
buried, when the town ia so often deluded 
with empty glitter and evanesceht frivolity ? 
One would almost aqppose that the nation 
consisted only of a race of laughing phik)- 
gophers, from the .paucity of tragic pro* 
ductions ; or were in fact so completely 
miserable in their own gloomy situation}, 
that they could afford no room for the 
admission of fictitious misfortune. 

" Though I cannot reconcile myself to 
that strange jumble of smiles and tears, 
levity and anguish, which constitutes a 
tragic-comedy, or what we more empha- 
tically term a play, (first, because the 
introduction of the comic must always 
weaken the energy of the tragic part ; and 
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secondly, because the emotion of different 
passions at one moment, as in an hysteric, 
h not in itself pleasing ;) yet I must give 
the palm -to one whose two great produc- 
tions are thus huddled together, as ' the 
poet of the heart. 9 This intellectual sove- 
reign is Southerne; whose Isabella and 
Oroonoko must charm as long as the humaa 
breast can feel, or the human pissions can 
be interested. 

" I know that those authors who coun- 
tenance tragi-comedy the most, aver that 
it is a true and faithful delineation of the 
checkered scenes of real life ; no indifferent 
plea in its favour. Yet Dryden, who was 
himself an adept in the practice, lays the 
blame on the distempered and vitiated taste 
6f the audience ; and even Southerne, in a 
prologue, has these lines : 

* You see we try all shapes, and shifts, and arts. 
To tempt your favours, and regain your hearts ; 
We weep and tough, join grief and mirth together, 
Like rain and sunshine tanrtl in April weather. 9 
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Capricious indeed were the good critics 
of their time who could prefer rhyme to 
reason, who extolled < the Spartan Dame* 
and € the Fate of Capua 9 beyond c Isabella/ 
and were better pleased with c Don Carlos* 
than the € Venice Preserved* of the same 
author. After all, I cqnfess that the more 
vulgar scenes of Isabella are necessary and 
natural, and that those of Oroonoko are 
conducted with much ingenuity throughout ; 
but what reader of sensibility who can pity 
perverted genius, will not be concerned at 
the expiring quibble which the poet has so 
unluckily put into the mouth of the honest 
unrepining Aboan ? 

' 1 had a living sense 
Of all your royal favours, but this last (meaning the 

dagger) 
Strikes through my heart? 

In this piece I could, on a strict perusal, 
remark many more deviations of this kind 
from Nature and her expression ; but the 
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whole is so animated, so eloquent, so sub- 
lime, and yet so simple, that it would be 
a sort of censorial stoicism to quarrel with 
trifles. 

" What can I say of Otway ; the plain- 
tive, the tender, the soul-distracting pro- 
fligate Otway : who, by some secret magic 
can bid us at one moment pity and detest, 
scorn and admire, and shed the sympathiz- 
ing tear over the fall of vice itself ? To 
omit Venice Preserved, of which the hero 
is a factious cut-throat, and the second 
character an uxorious, treacherous, whim- 
pering coward, — let us turn to the Orphan. 
Not to say that Monimia is an exact 
semblance of a longing, irresolute, boarding- 
school girl ; Chamont an ungrateful hot- 
headed bully, deserving to be cashiered 
>from any regiment ; and Acasto a mere 
walking old gentleman ; how horrid, how 
absurd, is the, fraternal compact ! and how 
blameable the professed hypocrisy and 
deceit of Castalio ; who will not own that 



1 
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he is justly punished, yet does not deplore 
that punishment in the end ! This is the 
skill, the fancy, the irresistible witchery, 
of the poet : that elicits light from darkness; 
and averts the dazzled eye from deformity, 
by a soft insinuative enchantment of verbal 
delusion. Take away sentiment and diction, 
pathetic expostulation, and the voice of 
nature personified, how will the splendid 
fabric vanish, and what shall we discover 
but licentiousness and disgust beneath this 
veil of roses ! Such are the charms of 
appropriate and energetic language. 

" The author of Douglas, in our owfr 
days* has received great and deserved en- 
comium . He was certainly initiated in the 
school of Southerne, and is particularly 
happy in the choice of his materials ; yet, 
strange as it may appear, some of his 
incidents bear no slight resemblance to 
those in a very whimsical comedy. It is 
wonderful that this similarity, though quite 
unimportant, , has not been observed by 
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those who have either seen or read the 
Rehearsal. Old Norval in the one and 
the Fisherman in the other, are the same; 
there are a casket saved, and a prince dis- 
covered. It may be no unentertaining 
employ to compare both performances, to 
remark the association of ideas in different 
minds, and to be convinced how nearly 
our loftiest efforts may be allied to the 
burlesque; and I leave this task to the 
curiosity of the reader. Douglas is cer- 
tainly the last boast of the buskined muse 
that I have seen, or expect to see during 
the present democracy of pantomime. 

u There are a few plays now entirely 
hid by, or perused only by the friends of 
true dramatic taste, which I shall beg leave 
to enumerate and recommend ; more for 
their purity of style and correctness of 
execution, than for those poetical beauties 
which they so eminently possess. Such are 
Fenton's c Mariamne,* Hughes's c Siege 
of Damascus/ and Frowde's € Philotas* 

4 
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and € Fall of Saguntum.* The last two 
are admirable examples of strong patriotic 
sentiment, and evince very extensive powers 
of declamation. Whitehead's ' Roman 
Father,' though not entirely discarded from 
the modem stage, is in many places tedious 
and tame : the catastrophe is too shocking 
' even for the galleries; the death of a sister 
by a brother's hand is not calculated to 
' inspire admiration (the object of the poet), 
and on the whole it is much inferior to 
Brooke's ' Gustavus Vasa.' 

" As it would appear even somewhat 
ridiculous to class a poetical maniac among 
those sons of the legitimate drama whom 
I have proposed as worthy of imitation, I 
have reserved Lee for the last. He was 
certainly a man of an amazing fancy, whose 
very extravagances would set up a dozen 
of our peddling playwrights ; but it is my 
business to elucidate his perfections, not 
his faults. His Theodosius, to c talk big* 
in his own rnanneiyis prodigal of beauties : y 
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the character of Varanes, the lover, is 
finely conceived and delicately finished; 
nor is the rough watlike bluntness of old 
Marcian without its peculiar charm . It 19 
to be observed, that the scene between 
Theodosius and this honest veteran, has 
given rise to two more of the same com- 
plexion: one between Antony and Ven- 
tidius, in Dryden's € All for Lo\te ;' the 
other between Juba and Syphai, in Addison's 
€ Cato/ They are all equally excellent. 
His € Rival Queens,* on account of a mad 
hero, well suited the abilities of a mad 
poet, and there are various beautiful touches 
through the course of the piece ; yet (what 
is very wonderful, considering its showy 
decoration, triumphal entry, and magnifi- 
cent banquet) it is but rarely performed. — 
In my opinion also, amidst all its wild 
horrors and bloody preparation, there is 
much good writing in a play of his entitled 
' Lucius Junius Brutus :' and I do not fear 
tto support this judgment even at the present 
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period ; when the playhouse is a complete 
sepulchre, filled with hobgoblins, monsters, 
devils, and monkeys.'* 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF 
THE REF. JAMES DELACOUR* 

AN ELEGANT THOUGH NEGLECTED POET. 

" Raising the remains of genius from 
obscurity, is no undelightful task to a con- 
templative and benevolent mind. I confess 
myself charmed with the slightest discover}' 
6f this nature ; and were I sure of sitting 
by the little hillock which covers the dust 
of Henry Fielding, who lies in the Factory's 
burying-ground at Lisbon, I would not 
grudge the fatigue or expence of journeying 
thither. When in Canterbury some months 
ago, while my companions were admiring 
the height and magnificence of its cathedral, 
or decyphering the inscriptions on the 
tombs of lazy monks and lethargic friary 
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I was more jocundly employed in ruminating 
on the fallen state of the old Chequer inn, 
where honest Geoffrey Chaucer revelled 
with his train of pilgrims, knights, clerks, 
and Oxford scholars* This pleasing pro- 
pensity has excited me often towards in- 
quiries which others would disdain as 
trivial ; and the following sketch, imperfect 
as it is, is one vein of intelligence traced 
by my curiosity. 

" The reverend Jambs Dblacour was 
an inhabitant of Cork ; and much caressed 
for his sprightly wit and moral cenduct, 
beauties which are very rarely united* His 
first published poem was entitled the Pro- 
spect of Poetry, inscribed to Boyle earl of 
Orrery, and introduced by complimentary 
verses from several respectable writers of 
the day. Though rather too impetuous 
and fiery (a sad prediction of his future 
destiny), it contains some passages sur- 
prisingly beautiful and sublime; the measure 
is harmonious, the design uniform though 
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not new, and altogether it is a performance 
of infinite merit. His description of the 
birth of Love is replete with tender and 
elegant conception. Mr. Bell, in his 
compilation of fugitive poetry, has very 
judiciously retained, indeed I , may say 
revived, this piece. 

" His Progress of Beauty (which is, I 
suppose, very soarce in this kingdom) is 
far superior to lord Lansdowne's verses on 

that subject and with the same title. 

« 

His Epithalamium also has all the delicacy 
and sweetness of Catullus. But, alas ! all 
human endowments are variable ; and the 
sage of this day has often been the ideot 
of the next. 

" Poor Delacour, at an earlier age than 
his unrivalled countryman Swift* was a 
member of society no more. AH his once 
vivid faculties had fled, and all his myrtles 
were blasted. I assign him the myrtle, 
because like J>e, who too lost his reason, 
kis chief talent lay in chaste amorous de- 
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scription. The person from whom I re- 
ceived my small information, has frequently 
seen him in the open street with a mob of 
boys round him, pouring forth extempore 
lines, chiefly satirical ; and has not un~ 
frequently remarked some bright but eva- 
nescent flashes of fancy amidst his wildest 
delirium. 

" Even during the long period of Dela- 
cour's insanity, the light of the poet was 
-not totally extinguished. I have seen a 
manuscript copy of verses on the earthquake 
at Lisbon, composed in some serener 
moment, full of lofty but extravagant 
conception. From what I can learn, he 
produced about the same time some little 
pieces which appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, then the repository of wit and 
genius; and in particular some lines to 
the author of the Seasons (which inspired 
even the leaden pen of old Dennis the 
critic), and an humorous epitaph on » 
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tallow-chandler who bequeathed ten pounds, 
to reward the best tribute to his memory. 

" When expatiating on the productions 
of a poetic mind while labouring under the 
horrors of actual derangement, I cannot 
pass in silence the disastrous fate of Chris- 
topher Smart* Who that has perused his 
prize-essays on the Attributes of the Deity 
(scarcely inferior to the hymns of the 
Divinity's own minstrel, the divine Milton); 
his picturesque description of the hop* 
garden ; or his Hilliad, a most admirable 
burlesque on sir John Hill, the botanist, 
and editor of the Inspector ; but must 
deplore the melancholy destruction of such 
combined erudition and talent ? Who could 
imagine that such a person would allow his 
name to an insipid prose translation of 
Horace ; of degrade his fame by a metrical 
version of thaedrus, unworthy of a school* 
r boy*s pen ? While in confinement for his 
malady, he likewise versified the Book of 
Psalms ; and it is remarkable that though 
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many illustrious .writers have chosen that 
task, none succeeded much better than 
Sterahold and Hopkins, whose tuneful 
excellence may rest in peace without any 
injury to their palms, of hQnour. 

" I should ; be wry .sorry to hint ithat 
every good poet should not be as good a 
Christian ; nay, heshould.more particularly 
exwt;hig abilities to the glory and praise of 
that benignant Being who deigned to 
bestow them : but certain it is, that when 
once a refined intellect (as too .frequently 
occurs) -is haunted by -the terrible phai\toms 
of superstition as well as by the delusive 
. shadows of fancy, both unite their force, 
and overturn the throne of reason. A 
piind thus distracted may be compared to 
the ruins of an ancient monastery ; through 
whose stained glass, and fantastic portals, 
even the blessed light of heaven < enters 
only to checker the gloomy aisles < with 
imaginary forms, and strew the dun walla 
^nd /mutilated pavement with sombre ap~ 

▼ol. 11. t • 
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paritions of terror. Poetry, being in itself 
of an enthusiastic nature, requires not to 
be inflamed by any adventitious means: 
its own mental source is sufficiently replete 
with informing spirit;. and the writer who, in 
a wild luxuriance of imagination, oversteps 
the limits of rational devotion, will, unless 
a miracle should interpose in his behalf, 
die either an infidel, a fanatic, or a fool/ 9 



ON SIMILITUDE OF EXPRESSION AND 
I SENTIMENT IN DIFFERENT AUTHORS, 

AND THE IMPROPRIETY OF REPROOF ON SUCH 

PASSAGES. 

(In a Letter to a Friend.) 

" The last time we conversed together, 
I recollect that you would not agree with 
my opinion of two very celebrated works 
which, though translations, I endeavoured 
to prove more than equal to their mighty 
originals. These were Dryden's Eneid 
and Pope's Iliad. I still persist that they 
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have improved, illustrated, and aggrandized, 
even by their deviations, the boasted works 
of Homer and Virgil. I am only sorry 
that the translators had not changed their 
authors : that Dryden, whose natural genius 
was bold, lofty, and gracefully negligent, 
had not adopted the Iliad ; and Pope, whose 
harmonious numbers, polished correctness, 
and regulated fire, are unrivalled, had not 
chosen the Eneid. I likewise remarked 
as an excellence in Dryden, one thing which 
has been generally decried, and which in 
original composition would be scarcely 
pardonable. This is the frequent repetition 
of the triplet : which, when the sentence 
concludes with it, is majestic and noble ; 
and even when it does not, affords more 
ample scope for the comprehension of the 
poet. Dryden, certainly on this account, not 
seldom introduces lines of fourteen sylla- 
bles in the course of a long narration or 
harangue ; and I am disposed to think they 

t 2 
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strengthen tod variegate the unbounded 
flow*6f his verification. 

u I nd# advance another opinion, whidi 
I s(ip£o$e you wfll ideem equally feritastic 
tod singular ; that different authors may 
Hit on the same sentiment an& expression 
'without the least imputation of € picking 
and stealing,' or meriting the odious name 
df plagiarists. The truth is, that all good 
compositions die merely imitations ; if not 
of the works of man, of the works of 
hature. *To what purpose do we study, if 
not' to apply ? But there is a vast difference 
in the modes of application. A person 
may cull a rose, and not root up a whole 
bed ; and an author may transplant a fine 
flower from a barren *fcoil, tod imprdve it. 
This is not a robbety committed, but a 
benefit conferred. 

" There are however a set of imitation- 
hunters, who will i not allow the justice of 
my observation ; as it hinders them of much 
malicious amusement, ahd debars them 
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from imputing to an author various traa&r 
greasions which he never dieted of. 
These strange animals, who batten oa 
scraps but hate the fuH banquet; ; who have 
the eye* of ti^e lyax to imperfections, and 
the mole's blindness to beauty ; are not 
satisfied with being displeased themselves, 
but n\\k&t m$ke the Tjvorki so likewise. All 
productions of the fancy are at best hut so 
many agreeable delu^pjis ; ^id W/hy should 
I thank a scrqech-owl for awakening me 
from a fairy vision to some miserable reality ? 
According to such peppje, 

* G«th <W 9« writ* W* own Dbpdisary,* 

and we should analyse every little pleasure 
. that comes in our way ; which would be as 
ridiculous as anatomizing our meat before 
we sit down to dinner. 

" The foregoing is a prelude to some 
regejpbl&nces of thjs $pr$ whjch hayp lately 
«qchw4 *P me § mi thotjgh I must ow# 

they sl»rtlf4 my opinion sfc first* yet I was 
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resolved, previous to mentioning any such 
discovery, to intimate my total dislike of 
those gentlemen who are on the watch for 
faults as a spider is for flies. 

« You remember, when perusing Fen- 
ton's tragedy of Mariamne, we were both 
struck with the beauty of the passage 
which describes the queen's parting with 
her son : 

* Awhile she stood - 
Transform^ by grief to marble, and appear'd 
fler own pale monument*' 

We endeavoured at that moment to trace a* 
faint likeness of Shakspeare's Patience; 
but do not you think the following still 
more apt and striking ? 

'. Stetit ip$a sepulchrum ; 
Ipsaque imago sibi, formam sine corpora servans.' 

u The soliloquy of Herod in the same 
play beginning with ' Where's the monarch 
now ?' is; a beautiful parody throughout of 
king Henry's 
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* O polish'd perturbation, golden care !' 

and not very much inferior. 

" I discovered a passage in the Turkish 
Spy, when I was very young, from which 
Sterne took the hint of his ' recording 
angel ; but though I am positive of the; 
circumstance, I cannot now recal to mind 
the page in which it may be found. 

" I am surprised to hear many men of ex- 
tensive reading, commending the effusions 
of Peter Pindar for originality of measure 
and rhyme, and the pleasing irregularity 
of his style. I lament that his humour 
has for its objects temporary affairs, as 
some of his odes have great merit: but 
those who cry up his originality, have 
never seen Hall's Tales of Crazy-castle; 
who was himself not a little indebted to 
La Fontaine, that sprightly fabulist. 

u You have often heard me, in xjny 
projecting njanner, mention a design of 
rescuing those caitiff bardlings who fell 
under the lash of Pope, from the splenetic 
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but immortal obloquy of his Duueiad. 
Their punishment was too severe: many 
of them had talents ; besides frhich, theif 
tyrant made tfo distinction of his victims. 
Gibber's comedy is very fine : aor was he* 
an indifferent scholar ; as appears from hi* 
firsft publication, thtf Life Of Cicero ; and 
hi6 Apdlogy, whieh Swift so much com- 
mended. Tfoti know how Pope tvas obliged 
f6 beg pardon for his mistake in regard to 
A&roti Hill, whose recriminatory versed 
pft>ve him to have beeh no dunce. But 
above all others I lament the fate, and deny 
the dullness, of Leonard Welst^d ; a yotmg 
fnan whose imitations of Horace are par- 
ticularly happy, and whose ode of c the 
Oehius* touches the true sublime. Pbpe'S 
mfeati vadity, and deception of Steele, in 
rtgatd to the paper on pastorals in the 
Guardian, intended to depreciate Philips's, 
fchiw that his own mdral conduct was 
&pdble of stab, and deserve to be recorded 
with infatfiy. 



" There is a love-tale by Webted, en- 
titled Aeon and Lavinia, from which Thom- 
son may have borrowed the charming? 
episode of Damon and Musidora; and 
what he says of beauty's being ' when 

9 

unadorn'd, adorn'd the most 9 has some 
analogy to Welsted's following lines : 

• The Persian loom and glitt'rjng tissue scorn'd, 
She boasts more envied graces unadorn'd. 

No aid from cost she needs; for Nature's care 
With a free hand indulg'd her to be fair.' 

The idea is the same, but not equally 
simple, in both ; and neatness of expression 
often sets off a thought to more advantage 
than the most laboured comment. A 
pretty miniature picture is more admired 
than a portrait at full length, if it is well 
and delicately finished *. 

■ ■ ■ i— ■ ■' ■ ■ -w.^ — — ■ ii ■ m 

* " Thomson is also not a little indebted for some 
descriptive parts of the Seasons, to his countryman 
Gavin Douglass's prologues to his translation of 
Virgil." 



n 
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u Every one has heard the various dis- 
cussions of Gray's metaphor ' redolent* 
applied to 6 joy and youth.* Welsted has, 
c fields redolent of spring ; f and I believe 
both have made free with a line in Dryden's 
Fables, where the word was first used in a 
figurative sense. 

" Much noise has been made by the 
critics about Gray's 

* Towers with midnight murder fed? 

and the epithet would be certainly less 
improper to a flock of wolves ; but why has 
not Virgil's * picturd pascit inanC been 
equally censured ? 

" As I have referred you to what Welsted 
has lent, I now select two elegant lines 
which appear to be partly borrowed. He 
says of Titian's mistress ; 

* Through its fine progress all her shape he trae'd, 
Deduc'd in soft proportion to the waist ;' 

which you will allow is Prior's 

4 Fine by degrees, and beautifully less/ 

only a little altered and enlarged* 
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a As I have spoken so much of this Mr. 
Welsted, I shall take the liberty of con- 
cluding this epistlejvith a few verses which 
I penciled * on a blank leaf of his book : 
not indeed currente calamo, for there was 
no cahmus in the case ; but really on the 
spur of the moment : 

* While Ovid in thy verse so chastely charms, 
The courtly wit of wiser Placcus warms ; 
On thy bold Genius stooping from the skies, 
Illustrious bids the awful hero rise. 
In vain malicious satire blasts thy fame, 
Youth of obscure but not ignoble name ! 
For all the petty feuds of party o'er ; 
Mean prejudice, and Pope himself, no more ; 
The page that could such modest worth assail 
Shall blush, and ev'n the mighty Dunciad fail/ 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
(In a second Letter to a Friend.) 

*' I resume the subject of a former 
speculation ; not from any high sense of 
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its immediate utility, but from a confirmed 
opinion that such researches are not t*n~ 
delightful to an inquisitive mind, and often 
lend a refined relish to elegant, awl extensive 
reading. 

" There are innumerable selections aod 
volumes of extracts in every language, but 
more particularly in our own, which, at 
the same time that they alleviate the severi- 
ties of intenser study, supply ample food 
for the imagination, and furnish intellectual 
improvement by retail. Among all these, 
one by the ingenious Vicesimus Knox has 
been peculiarly applauded for perspicuity of 
design, and brilliancy of execution** I 
accede to its general merit, and am happy 
at the reputation it has deservedly attained ; 
but am much surprised that a compiler of 
such judgment and taste, in a work intended 
for a model of juvenile composition, should 
copiously insert the turgid insipidity of 

" ' ' I ■ "» l I M ■ »» | ' I l ■ I ' l I « l I ■ ^. * * I a 

* The Elegant Extracts ia Veroe. 



Ogrivie, and quke overlook the charming 
effusions of his more highly gifted con- 
temporaries. Instead of Langhorne's 
Visions of Fancy, I should propose the 
same author's Fables of Flora ; which are 
extreinely fanciful, , and have perhaps sug- 
gested the personification ofall the amorous 
and vocal vegetables with which we have 
lately been entertained. The department 
aHdttedto ; the reception of old ballads/&c. 
is managed with much accuracy, and I 
should be glad to perceive the spirit >of 
perusing 

' Those venerable ancient sopg-enditers' 

revived. They certainly do not rival the 
Jiarmony and glaring ornament of our 
modern productions ; but what they lose 
in refinement, I conceive they gain in 
simplicity and pathos* An instance of this 
1 shall beg leave to adduce from an old 
JatHentation affixed to the history of Fair 
Rosamond. On the whole^ it is a very 
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wretched canticle : but I am no fastidious 
reader ; and often, like the Spectator, have 
found amusement in the lining of a band* 
box, and genius disguised amidst the ri- 
baldry of Grub-street. Describing queen 
Eleanor's savage treatment of the lovely 
unfortunate, after having unravelled the 
mystic mazes of the bower, the writer 
breaks forth from the very depth of dullness, 
into the following pathetic and truly poetic 
lines : 

. * Then thrice she dash'd her on the cheek, 
So dyed double red ; 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were the lips that bled !' 

There is a particular energy in the word 
* dash'd ;* the conceit in the second line is 
fortunate and striking ; and the final ex- 
clamation is m6st unaffectedly tender and 
delicate. 

" You perceive, my dear friend, that I 
am not rigidly adherent to my first topic ; 
And that I have been led away, as usual, 
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•with that extravagant but pleasing sorceress 
called Fancy by some and Whim by others. 
However, I will now strive to come closer 
to the point proposed, and lay before you 
those mighty discoveries I have lately made. 
" You recollect the celebrated sentiment 
in Edwin and Angelina, 

* Man wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little long ;* 

* ■ 

but I do not recollect that any person has 
informed the world that our friend Gold*/ 
smith was indebted to Dr. Young for it : 

* Man wants but little, nor that Httle long.' 

Night Thoughts* 

i 

. " Do not think me so ungrateful as Uf 
presume at violating the manes of that 
gentle and genuine son of sympathy Yorick, 
if I declare I was somewhat startled about 
the authenticity of my Uncle Toby's oath, 
when I met a similar ejaculation of a very 
dissimilar character in the tragedy of 
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Tamerlane ; where Bajaaet cries out, over 
the dead body of Arpasia, 

*No, she shall not die.' 



" Perhaps the classical propriety of an 
epithet in one of the most spirited and 
admirable odes of Collins, has not been as 
yet minutely ascertained; at least, the 
fashionable crops of the present day can 
have but a very indefinite idea of its singular 
derivation. You will no longer 'then 
wonder at the description of 

* The youths whose locks divinely flowing, 
Like vernal hyacinths of sullen* hue/ 

fceing particularly applicable to the Spartans; 
when you consider that, according to Ovid, 
they paid divine honours to that unfortunate 
favourite of Apollo, and were extraordinarily 
partial to the flower which bore his najne. 
The metaphor is, indeed, rather far-fetched, 
and my interpretation a literary oapriccio; 
but I think this curious association pf ideas 
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was actually working in the poet's head at 
the moment when he wrote the above tines. 
The passage in Ovid's Metamorphoses is to 
tile following effect : 

i 

* 

* Nor are the. Spartans, who so much are fam'd 
For virtue, of their Hyacinth asham'd ; 
But still with pompous woe, and solemn state, 
The Hyacinthian feasts they yearly celebrate/ 

" I do not at present call to mind any 
more small critical occurrences in this way ; 
and indeed we may well say with the 
epigrammatist, ' Nos fuec novimus esse nihil : % 
but I shall take the liberty to inquire of 
your superior discernment, whether (during 
the rage for translation from the most 
stupid of all jargons) the following eminent 
Latin authors, some of whom flourished 
in the golden age of poesy, would not be 
worthy of our nearer acquaintance in an 
English dress. I meanVida; whose Art 
of Poetry has been done great justice to by 
Pitt; but whose Christiad, Silkworm/ and 

vot. n. v 
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Game of Chess, (the latter of which hat 
been imitated by Pope in the Rape of the 
Lock,) have {alien into worse hands, and 
whose charming Eclogues have not been 
attempted at all. Politian ; the purity of 
whose style approaches the Augustan hi 
its happiest period of perfection. Buchanan; 
whose Fratres Fraterrimi must always be 
deemed a noble specimen of animated 
satire, not to mention the characteristic 
grace and suavity of his smaller pieces* 
Mantuan ; whose pastocals were formerly 
read in the schools of this kingdom, m 
are Virgil and Horace now ; and abound 
with many exquisite scenes of natural 
beauty, though they have given place te 
their betters, and are very seldom mentioned 
but by the few, I would also recommend 
a version of Vaniere's Pr&dium Rusticum, 
which contains many delightful passages* 
Some performances in \heMus<e Atiglican&t 
from which collection Boileau formed an 
exalted notion of English genius, ace like- 
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wise deserving of that compliment ; and I 
would wish to know why the Culex of the 
immortal Virgil, though a minor produc- 
tion, has escaped the accuracy of his various 
dud elaborate editors. 

" I dread, my dear friend, the impute* 

lion of pedantry ; though I pique myself 
on a liberality of opinion which to soiqe 
will, I doubt not, appear preposterous 
perhaps ridiculous. But it was ever my 
principle to judg£ and discriminate for my- 
Self; to despise the unmeaning clamour of 
th$ million ; to assert the plea of insulted or 
fgrgotteg merit, in whatever climate or 
century it might have arisen ; and it shaH 
likewise be my fondest wish, to esta* 
tyish the apkndid temple of Critical Taste 
on the solid and impregnable hasia of eternal 
truth." 



tr 2 
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BIOGRAPHICAL fTOTICE OF WILLIAM 

BROWNE, 

AN OLD ENGLISH POET. 

€€ Having in a small collection of mf 
poems, lately printed, quoted two passages 
from' this very ingenious but much un- 
known writer, it may not perhaps be un- 
pleasing or unprofitable to take a short 
isuhrey of his life, which has been left so 
long buried in obscurity ; accompanied by 
a few remarks on his eminent powers of 
fanciful description, and the simple but 
energetic delicacy of his pastoral composi- 
tions. As the unmerited oblivion which 
attends this great genius precludes any 
minute disquisition, so his entire history 
may be comprised in a very small space ; 
and it will be scarcely believed that we cam 
find no trace of an edition of his works 
(except one) since the usurpation of Crom- 
well, though he had been highly commended 
by the learned Selden, and wa$ an adopted 
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favourite of the proud but judicious Ben 
Jonson* 

" It is stated on good authority that 
William Browne was horn at Tavistock 
in Devonshire, in the year 159O; hip 
father, according to Prince in his Worthies 
of Devon, being probably of the knightly 
family of Browne, of Browne's-Islash in 
the parish of Langtree near Great Torripg- 
ton. After he had passed through the 
grammar-school, we find him v at Exeter*, 
college in the university of Oxford, about 
the beginning of the reign of James, the 
First; where he became celebrated for 
classical erudition, and for his knowledge 
in the belles-lettres nearly unequalled: 
(hence however, before he bad taken any 
academical degree, he removed to the 
Inner-temple, where he more assiduously 
devoted himself to the muse. 

" In the beginning of the year. 1 624 he 
returned to college; and was appointed 
tutor to Robert Dormer, afterward^ eqfl 



1 
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<SF Gaefftartbri, who lost Hfc Hfe at 
the battle of Newbury on the 20th of 
September 1643. On the 25th of March 
}02'4, our abthor received permisM6ftt6be 
ereated a iriaster of arts ; though the de£re* 
Was riot conferred upon him till the Novem- 
ber following. In the public register of 
the University he is styled, vir oinni humani 
tit&r&tkfdy et bontotuin, iirtium cognitione, 
{nstrutm. After h'fe had left college with 
his ptipil, hfe was gladly redeived into th$ 
femily of the muhificent eiri of Pembroke, 
Who efttertiined a great regard for him ; 
find iit that situation he made his fortune 
to well, that he had it in his power to 
fmrcW a comfortable independance. Th« 
pr ecise period of ttis death cannot be ascer- 
tained, but, according 16 Wood, it may b6 
fixed with most eertaiftty in the year l645. 
€€ Such is the account transmitted to u* 
(rf this excellent po&. His Shepherd's 
$*ipe consists of seven eclogues; among 
\fchich is an admirable monody entitled 



Phikrete, wrrtteh upon the death of his 
fciend Mr. Thomas Manwood. This was . 
certainly the model from which Mikon did 
not disdain to borrow the idea of his Lycidas, 
There is another prbduction of Browne,, 
entitled the Inner-tertiple Masque, to which 
I imagine the world is equally indebted for 
Gtontftu These distinctions alone ought 
to have placed Browne in a more favourable 
light, for assuredly the divine author of 
Paradise Lost would not have condescended 
to eopy an indifferent original at any time* 
. ' " But I mean to confine myself more 
particularly to the notice of this author's 
chief performance, entitled Britannia's 
Pastorals. I shall make no observations 
upon his miscellaneous pieces, but only 
recommend them indiscriminately to the 
attention of the reader. 

" The design of these Pastorals is per- 
fectly original* They profess no imitation 
of any ancient or foreign writer: and are 
meant solely as a compliment to our own. 
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oountry ; which is placed in happy com- 
petition with that famous haunt of demi~ 
gods, Arcadia itself. The style is harmo- 
nious and flowing, diversified with a pleasing 
assemblage of new and captivating imagery; 
and even the measure is sometimes changed 
not for the worse, as it administers a kind 
of metrical relaxation that relieves the 
fancy by variety without violence. 

" To exemplify this assertion I must 
transcribe a few passages which, considering 
the time when they were composed, will 
be found not destitute of elegant thought 
and polished versification. The following 
address to a river-deity contains both these 
qualities, in my humble opinion : 

— — * May first 
(Quoth Marine) swaines give lambs to thee; 
And may thy floud have seignorie 
Of all flouds else ; and to thy fame 
Meete greater springs, yet keep thy name I 
May neret euet, nor the toade, 
WHhia tby bankes qiake tfeeir abode 1 
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Taking thy journey from the sea, 
Maist thou ne'er happen in thy way 
On niter or on brimstone myne, 
To spoil thy taste ! This spring of thine, 
Let it of nothing taste but earth, 
And salt conceived in their birth* 
Be ever fresh ! Let no man dare 
To spoil thy fish, make locke or ware ; 
But on thy margent still let dwell 
Those flowres whieh have the sweetest smell : 
And let the dust upon thy strand 
Become like Tagus' golden sand. 
Let as much good betide to thee 9 ' 
As thou hast favour shew'd to me.' 
i Book* I. $**g a. 

* ( Nor do I think the following short 
extract inferior to any of our old poets in 
point of conception : 

* Neare to this wood there lay a pleasant meade, 
Where fairies often did their measures treade : 
Which in the meadow made such circles greene, 
As if with garlands it had crowned beene ; 
Or like the circle where the signs we track e, 
And learned shepheards call't the zodiacke. 
Within one of these rounds was to be secne 
A hillock? rjse^ wtare oft the fairey queene 
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At twilight sate, tml did command her elves 

To pinch those mairies that had not swept their shelves* 

And further, if by maiden's oversight 

Within doores water were not brought at night ? 

Or if they spread no table, set no bread ; 

They should have nips from toe unto the head : 

And for the maid that had performed each thing, 

She in the water-pale bade leave a ring.' 

Ibid. 

" The sublimity of this exclamation will, 
I hope, be a sufficient excuse for its in- 
sertion : 

• What muse, what Powre, or what thrice-sacred 
herse 
That lives iramortafl in a wei-turTd verse, 
Can lend me such a sight that I might see 
A guilty conscience* true anatomie ? 
That weUkept register wherein is writ 
All ils men doe, ail goodness they omit : 
His pallid feares, his sorowes, bis affrighting! ; 
His late wisht had-I-wists *, remorceful Wrings ; 
His many tortures, his heart-renting patne ; 
How, were his grieft composed in one cbaine, 



* Had I known. So the old sayings c * Beware of haA-U 
*>ht ;" and " A wise roan never say*, / iii*« thlni oftUt?— 
Mayor's Proverbs. 



And he by it let downe into the seas. 

Or through the centre to the antipodes, 

He might change climates, or be barr'd heavVs fece, 

Yet find no salve, nor ever change his case.* 

" The preceding extracts are quoted to 
convey some idea of the general tenor 
of the work, I shall next introduce a fetf. 
unconnected sketches of more than ordinary 
beauty, and then presume on no further 
intrusion than a cursory critique in the, 
most concise maimer. 

" A musical concert of birds is thus mostf, 
fancifully though quaintly depicted : 

* Two nights thus past, the lilly- handed morne 
Saw Phoebus stealing dewe from Ceres 9 come* ' 
The mounting lark (daie's herauld) got on wing, 
Bidding each bird chuse out bis bough and sing. 
The lofty treble sung the little wren; 
Robin the meane, that best of all loves men ; 
The nightingale the tenour ; and the thrush 
The counter-tenour sweetly in a bush ; 
And that the music might be full in parts, 
Pirds from the groves flew with right willing hfcarts. 
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But, as it seem'd, they thought (as do the swaines 

Which tune their pipes on sack'd Hibernians plaines) 

There should Some droning part be : therefore will'd 

Some bird to fly into a neighbouring field 

In embassie unto the king of bees, 

To aide his partners on the flowres and trees ; 

Who, condescending, gladly flew along 

To bear the basse to this well-tuned song. 

The crow was willing they should be beholding* 

To' his deep voice : but being hoarse with skolding, 

He thus lends aide 5— upon an oak doth climbe, 

And aodding with his heade, so keepeth time.' 

Bookb I. Song 1. 

" Every mind susceptible of the charms 
<if natural description, will coincide with 
ttiy sentiments on the excellence of the 
sub§eqpent two very opposite, but equally 
well-delineated, landscapes. 

1 These pitchy curtairies drew 'twixt earth and heaven « 
And as Night's chariot through the air was driven, 
Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd's song, 
And silence girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talk'd to the echo ; Satyres broke their dance, 
And all the upper world lay in a trance. 
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* Beholden, indebted 
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'Onely the curled streams soft chidings kept ; 
And little gales that from the greene leafe sw?pt 
Dry summer's dust, in fearfull whisp'rings stir'd. 
As loath to waken any singing bird.' 

Books II. Song i. 

8 The muse's friend (grey-eyde Aurora) yet 
Held all the meadows in a cooling sweat ; 
The milk-wtrte gossamdres not upwards snowed, 
•Nor was the sliarpe and useful steering goad 
Laid on the strong»neckt oxe ; no gentle bud 
The sun had dryde ; the cattle chew'd the cud 
Low-level'd on the grasse; no flye's quicke sting 
Inforc'd the stone-horse in a furious ring 
To tear the passive earth, nor lash his taile 
About his buttockcs broad ; the slimy snayte 
Might on the wainscot (by his many mazes, 
Winding meanders, and self-knitting traces) 
Be follow'd, where he stucke his giitt'ring slime 
Not yet wip'd off. It was so early time, * 

The carefull smith had in his sooty forge 
Kindled no coale ; fnor did his hammers urge 
His neighbour's patience : owles abroad did Bye, 
And Day as then might plead his infancy.' 

' Ibid. Son^t. 

" These are only the disjecta mmlra 
poeta ; for indeed, to do any. dUFnig per* 
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formance proper justice, it should never be 
taken by piecemeal, or exposed to public 
inspection by lines and sentences: yet if 
there is no other method at first of rescuing 
its merit from obscurity, even this mode of 
selecting a few specimens may be not un- 
worthy of approbation, 

" The good taste of the present day has 
been highly favourable to pieces executed 
in the simple style of pastoral, as the liberal 
reception that the Farmer's Boy has de- 
servedly received very amply testifies: which 
contains a profusion of exquisite images, 
enriched with the highest colouring; though 
perfectly chastfe, and never distorted by a 
gaudy extravagance. Though I may be 
suspected by many of having a singular turn 
of thinking, I declare that I have imagined 
various instances of corresponding genius 
between William Browne and Robert 
Bloomfield; not forgetting this natural 
difference and advantage, that the former 
was a profound and accomplished scholar. 

4 



But what I remark as a coincidence in them 
$?, an unaffected felicity of calling forth 
new objects from the level scene of life, 
with a harmony of style and expression 
peculiarly fortunate. 

" The poets of Elizabeth's reign piquetf 
themselves on a pompous display of learned 
acquisition, nearly approaching to pedantry. 
It was an established custom to introduce 
jthe heathen mythology on every occasion ; 
and wen so late as Waller and Lansdowne. 
we can trace the progress of this absurd 
fashion, which in the infancy of English 
poetry was more pardonable. Now, in 
our enlightened era, a person who should 
■crowd his pages with a motley contexture 
of Grecian -demigods and heroes, would 
merit the derision of the judicious : and 
even the frequent invocation of the muse, 
aheing whom we acknowledge merely ideal, 
tavmg lost its primary attraction, though 
not yet entirely discarded, is unnatural and 
unhappy ; unnatural from the improbability 
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which it casts on any grave subject, and 
unhappy from the obsolete insipidity of the 
fiction. 

" Browne's pastorals are not very faulty 
in this respect : the ancient fables which 
he does, at times, allude to, are not the 
most hackneyed ; and his main story is at 
any rate, as I mentioned before, entirely 
his own. His allegories are not so intricate 
as those of his contemporaries: they are 
picturesque without perplexity, and savour 
more of the school of Tasso than of that 
of Spenser. Yet there are two of his 
personifications which would not perhaps 
disgrace the sublime pencil which dashed 
but the wild horrors of the cave of Despair; 
I mean Riot, in Book I. Song A. ; and 
Limos (or Famine), in Book II. Song 1. 
We there descry all the bold and poetical 
conceit of Ovid in the favourite parts of his 
Metamorphoses, without those minute and 
laborious touches which seldom come from 
the hand of a great master. Saivator Rosa 
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might have here satisfied the luxuriance of 
his imagination, without restraining his 
enthusiasm. 

" It is certain that our most inspired 
children of Fancy did not dwell, in patient 
apathy, on the niceties of composition. 
What can be more fervid and engaging 
than the irregular graces of Collins ? who 
was a professed admirer of our old bards ; 
who made them his chief study, and even 
forfeited the estimation of all but the 
congenial few through a desire of indulging 
in these rapturous excursions. There are 
some (and those by far the most delicious) 
of his odes, which to a common plodding 
reader would appear verging closely on the 
confines of absolute insanity ; but I am 
much deceived if they appear so to the 
man whose ' eye, 

• in a fine frenzy rolling! 
Glances from heav'n to earth, from earth to heaVn.' 

I may likewise assert, that one of the 
most exquisite little poems we can boast, 

VOL. II. x 
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entitled a Hyfrm to May, tvas written 
by a man (William Thompson) whose 
fancy was fed with the pure honey, of 
Browne, and who revised the only mo- 
dern edition of his works. This hymfc, 
so much deserving the n6tice of every 
elegant reader for the voluptnous tenderness 
of its language, though composed after the 
ancient model, is to be found in the Poetical 
Calendar published periodically some time 
ago by Fawkes and Wpty ; in which some 
other pieces of considerable value fifre in- 
cluded. 

" 1 know of no two productions snore 
worthy of revival by sottie man of krfluenee 
and fortune, than this which I have at- 
tempted to draw into a fainter degree of 
notice from "its long Unmerited oblivious 
.recess, and the piscatory Eclogues of Phineas 
Fletcher; whose Purple Island, though 
inferior, has been fevourably regarded by 

seme late commentators of literary emi- 
-nehce. - 
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. " I am conscious that this slight effusion 
of the applause secretly nourished since 
my earliest days, is both desultory and 
incorrect ; yet I wished to make known a 
mine to which I have been indebted for 
much intellectual treasure. I now quit 
my task, far from being finished, with 
particular regret; transferring it to the 
care and abilities of some abler hand : and 
shall conclude with another quotation. 

* Looke, as a lover, with a ling'ring kisse, 
About to part with the best half that's his, 
Faine would he stay but that hefeares to do it, 
And curseth time for so fast hastening to it ; 
Now takes his leave, and yet begins anew 
To make lesse vowes than are esteemed true ; 
Then sayes he must be gone, and then doth finde 
Something he should have spoke that's out of minde; 
And whilst he stands to look for't in her eyes, 
Their sad-sweet glance so tye his faculties 
To thinke from what he parts, that he is now 
As fane from leaving her, or knowing how, 

* » 

As when he came : begins his former straine, 
To kisse, to vow, and take his leave againe ; 

x 2 
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Then turnes, comes back, sighes, ports, and yet doth 

g°e, 
Apt to retire, and loathe to leave ber so *•' 



>9 



* Dermody's opinion of this excellent poet is folly justified 
by. that of Ben Jonson in the following copy of verses* 
printed in the year 1616, and not to be met with in his 
works. 

" To my truly beloved friend, IVxltxam Browne y on his Pastorals. 

4< Some men, of books or friends not speaking right, 

May hurt them more with praise than foes with spight. 

But I have seen thy works, and I know thee ; 

And, if thou list thyself, what thou canst be : 

For though but early in these paths thou tread, 

1 find thee write most worthy to be read. 

It must be thine own judgment yet that sends 

This thy work forth ; that judgment mine commends. 

And where [•whereas] the most read books on authors' tames, 

Or (like our money-brokers) take up names, 

On credit, and are cozen'd ; see that thou, 

By offering not more sureties than inow, 

Hold thine own worth unbroke ; which is so good 

Upon the exchange of letters* as I wou'd 

More of our writers wou'd like thee not swell 

With the how much they set forth, but the how «v& 

9€ BfcN JONSOH." 
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. Dermody was, however, at this time in a 
more deplorable condition than he had been 
in for many months. He found his applica- 
tions, wherever they were made, disregarded; 
and his health so much impaired, that a 
change of air was absolutely necessary for 
his recovery. Having lost the esteem of 
many who had liberally and frequently re- 
lieved his wants, and being in daily dread of 
further persecution from those persons 
whom he had so often pampered, he formed 
the resolution of freeing himself entirely 
from a connection which now, at too late a 
period, he felt to be both degrading and 
destructive. To effect so desirable a change, 
money was wanted ; and unfortunately he 
had wearied the generosity of even his 
warmest friends. The earl of Moira was in 
Scotland, and therefore immediate relief 
could not be expected from his lordship. He 
had slighted Mr. Bragge, and highly 
offended sir James Bland Burges. The 
members of the Literary Fund had so 
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frequently attended to the applications made 
in his behalf, that any further demand in 
that quarter he deemed imprudent for the 
present. 

He had likewise neglected his last gene- 
rous patron, Mr. Addington ; nor was he 
less culpable with regard to the interest 
which that highly esteemed gentleman's 
brother took in his pursuits and advance- 
ment. Mr. Addington, as Dermody has 
himself acknowledged in the following 
lines, not only relieved his wants, but 
endeavoured to correct his errors: con- 
descending to advise him ; and, but for 
his fatal negligence, doubtless willing to 
have pointed out a path where prudence and 
the exertion of his talents would have 
secured him fame and independance. But 
he disregarded alike the admonition of those 
distinguished benefactors, and the prospect 
of future greatness ; and thus again sunk 
into contempt and poverty. 
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EXCULPATORY LINE? 

TO jOTICUS*. 

Quo quisque est major, tnagis est placabilis ira ; 
Etfacihs motus mens generosa r*/tf.— «Ov I D. 

€i By what strange fate great talents are allied 
To greatest faults* whose judgment can decide ? 
Whether the finer fibres of the brain, 
Intensely bent, and stretching ev'n to pain, 
Relaxing, may too frequently require 
Fresh fuel for the intellectual fire : 
Or that rash genius, in its wild career, 
All-devious visits, each eccentric sphere ; 
And, conversant with fancied forms of air, 
Mocks the cold caution of terrestrial care;— 
Now, bravely borne on seraph- wing sublime, 
Usfbing th' eternal systems' choral chime + ; 
Now 'mid the gloom of central Hades huri'd, 
Groping the rayless dungeons of the world ; 
Anon with moire effulgent face to rise, 
And sun-like travel through serener skies, 
Till vile Intemperance, of hideous birth, 
The struggling pinion chains to native earth, 



* This name, in aU his writings, he applied to Mr. Ad* 
dfaigton. 
. f « The music of the spheres/' Pot i. 
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And reason's spark, irregularly bright, 
At length exhausted sinks in mournful night. 
How sad the wreck, the triumph how malign, 
When Vice allures the muses to her shrine ; 
Round her black brow wheii roses are entwintf, 
And demons revel o'er the ruin'd mind ! . 

" In vain for causes would stern prudence seek, 
But of the dread effect all ages speak ; 
While on full many a minstrel's doom severe, 
Relenting pardon streams th' eternal tear. — 
Though 'mid the guilty but illustrious band 
My humble name unknown must never stand ; 
Though little praise, alas ! to me is due; 
Would I deserv'd so little censure too I 
Deeply impress'd th' unpleasing theme I feel 
Winch conscious blushes, spite of pride, reveal: 
Yet, sooth'd once more by thy absolving smile, 
Enrag'd compunction's scorpion-sting beguile ; 
And find my soul from sensual bondage free, 
Tutor'd by Virtue, Atticus, and thee." 

Dermody was not here totally forsaken ; 
Mr. Hatchard the bookseller received in- 
structions from Mr. Addington to print 
and publish a volume of his poems which 
was at this .time preparing for the press. 
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This liberality was truly honourable to 
the feelings of his patron, to whom his 
follies and imprudence had justly made 
him in some measure obnoxious ; but his 
poverty and his fatal illness now rendered 
his days and nights heavy and burdensome, 
and it was hoped that his distresses would 
be alleviated by the profits arising from 
the sale of the work. 

Mr. Addington's humane dispositions, 
however, were in some degree frustrated. 
The bookseller retained half the profits ; and 
the sum which Dermody received on ac- 
count of the publication thus highly patro- 
nized and thus shared, was scarcely sufficient 
to alleviate in the smallest degree his accu- 
mulating distresses. Mr. Hatchard indeed 
asserts, " that the account has been settled 
to the satisfaction of the gentleman who 
employed him." This being allowed, it is 
not necessary that the author of these 
Memoirs should inquire whether it was 
the original intention of Mr. Addington 
that Dermody should be deprived of any 
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cf the benefits of the publication. If such 
was the case, it may weH be supposed 
to have been contrary to the hopes and 
expectations of the wretched author ; who 
had on every former occasion received an 
undivided portion of his generous patron's 
&vour and protection ; and this supposi- 
tion agrees with the positive assertion of 
Dermody on Ins death-bed. 

The principal poems in this collection 
are the Extravaganza, the Pleasures of 
Poesy, the Enthusiast, and Arbeit and 
Angela; the latter of which, a legendary 
tale, is dedicated fc*o his generous benefeetor 
sir James Hand Burges, in the following 
sonnet: 



* Again my spirit wakes from deep repose, 

Though deep not joyless ; and each fairer dream 
That Fancy on the pregnant trance bestows, 

Bid* o'er the page in lasting beauty stream. 
But, ah \ no dazzling glories shalt thou find, 

Such as illume thy own consummate lay ; 
No miracles of the effulgent mind, 

To guide thee through invention's Milky- way; 
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A shepherd's simple song of ardent youth, 
. A rude narration, and of Love sincere; 
Which Nature's mighty self, and virgin Truth, 

Instill'd erewhile into his raptur'd ear : 
Nor only shall it charm the village train, 
If .thou wijt deign to list so low a strain." 

Dermody speaks of this collection in the 
following terms, 

" Though it may not be properly my 
province to discuss the merits of my own 
performances, yet I shall venture to intrude a 
few cursory remarks on the additional versea 
which enlarge this collection ; not, however, 
presuming to antedate the free right of 
opinion and judgment vested in the public, 
whom I esteem as my best patron in the 
hour of danger. 

" The Extravaganza, which is perhaps 
the most original and fanciful poem I ever 
had sufficient powers to compose, together 
with the two Imitations of Spenser, have 
been honoured, while in manuscript, with 
the very flattering approbation pf some of 
4 
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the first literary characters of the day. I 
do not think myself entitled to particularize 
the respective names of those celebrated 
personages: neither might it afford any 
very favourable idea of my personal modesty; 
whatever scope it might yield to the emo- 
tions of gratitude, and the public avowal 
of my feelings. My professed aversion to 
the arbitrary and ill-founded innovations of 
some modern reformers, has induced me to 
aim at the manly style of our poetical 
fathers ; and to attempt the revival of 
spirited sentiment, relieved by the chaste 
and graceful simplicity of forcible diction. 
How far I have succeeded, and what degree 
of lenity may be due to the ardour of 
emulation, must rest entirely on the candid 
decision of the reader. I shall at any rate 
have the conscious satisfaction, in case of 
a failure in execution, of considering that 
my efforts were laudable and unassuming, 
untinctured with the slightest hue of critical 
arrogance ; and content myself with the 
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beautiful and appropriate reflection of Silius 
Italicus : 

Explorant adversa viros ; perquc aspera duro 
Nititur ad Jaudem virtus interrita clivo." 

These pieces, however, possess a degree 
of merit which the poet did not attach to 
them. The Extravaganza is full of that 
delightful fancy which is the result of super- 
lative genius alone, and which extends its 
creative powers to visionary worlds. 

There are also many beautiful passages 
to be found in the Pleasures of Poesy : the 
whole is strongly conceived ; and the senti- 
ments by which he has delineated the 
powers of his poetical ancestors, are happily 
combined and fancifully expressed. The 
moral reflections are likewise calculated to 
improve the mind, and paint with beauteous 
: imagery the comforts arising from patient 
resignation under affliction. After enu- 
merating the pleasures which wealth pro- 
duces, he applies this healing balm to genius 
pining in obscurity : 
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" Trek wail not, Genius, thy unworthy lot, 

Where'er thou sadly shrink'st from sight profanes 
Thy patient labours shall not be forgot, 
Nor lost the influence of thy lofty strain. 
From Glory's nodding crest, of crimson stain, 
The laurel shall forsake its seat sublime ; 
vThe prostrate column load the groaning plain ; 
While rising o'er the wreck, thy sacred rhime 
Shall fire to noble feats the sons of future time. 

H Vagrant, and scoflPd, and houseless, as thou art, 
The powerful spell of thy exalted theme _ 
fShall wake to bolder deed the warrior's heart, 
Shall breathe o'er sleeping Love a brighter dream ; 
From ev'ry line shall fresh instruction stream. 
The cottage-hearth thy pensive plaint shall hear; 
In regal hall thy glkfring harp shall gleam ; 
The dtfrk cold breast of lonely sorrow cheer; 
And start from Frenzy's lid Conviction's frozen tear." 

The poem of the Enthusiast is such as 
only an enthusiast in the ^rt^could produce, 
when the unbridled fancy is set at liberty, 
jand roams through boundless tracts of 
visionary delight. The firet stanza will 
justify this assertion : ; 
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u With hurrying finger smite the fervid wire. 

Th' intolerable rapture tears my souls 

I burn with Inspiration's fiercest fire ; 

In lawless liberty my senses roll 

Beyond demurer Reason's coy control, 

Beyond the sapient bounds by Prudence feud ; 

And while unwonted fantasies inspire, 

Amid th* interminable waste of 6hade, 

In mad delirium lost, nay daring tour is made/* • 

Danger is finely portrayed in these lines $ 

M High o'er the headlong torrent's foamy fell, 

Whose waters howl along the rugged steep, 

On the loose-jutting rock, or mould 'ring wall, 

See where gaunt Danger lays him down to sleep 1 

The piping winds his mournful vigil keep ; 

The lightnings blue his stony pillow warm; 

Anon, incumbent o'er the dreary deep, 

The fiend enormous strides the iab'ring storm, 

And 'middle thimd'rous strife expands his giant form.* 

Madness and Love are oeitt described, and 
Jealousy follows : 

u Aa ! who is she, of dark uosettfed brow, 
That bleeding dr*gs<an angel -shape behkd, 
And quaffs the living gore ?—I know her now : 
Tis Jealousy ; that monster of the miad, 
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In whom are thousand contraries combined. 
Now moping, melancholy, o'er the wild ; 
Now fretful, rash, unreasoning, unconfin'd : 
In Constancy's best blood her hands defil'd ; 
And strangling in its birth her own devoted child." 

He now floats down the smooth declivity 
of nether ether, to a sheltered vale, where 
he mingles with the fantastic bevies of 
" faery land." 

** Minions of moonlight, let my slow step steal, 

Unbalm'd and guiltless, on your secret sport; 

Removing soft the visionary veil 

That wraps from vulgar ken the elfin-court, 

Where no unhallowed visitants resort. 

Lo, where the lords of faery-lond appear ! 

Chieftains, and frowning peers of princely port, 

Sage counsellors with piercing eye severe, 

And less distinguish'd knights fast trooping in the rear. 

" The monarch's self majestic terrors grace : 
Tipp'd with a horse-fly's tongue, a rush his spear ; 
A gnat's slight pinion shades his martial face ; 
A fish's scale his armed shoulders wear, 
Lin'd with a scarf of 6hining gossamer ; 
Unknown in listed fray the prize to yield, 
His rapier is a hornet's sting severe ; 
Superior to the rest, his shelly shield 
Undauntedly he shakes, and overlooks the field." 
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The other pieces in this collection possess 
sufficient Merit to delight the reader of 
taste ; fftid it will.be found also, as the poet 
has himself modestly expressed, that €€ they 
are neither licentious nor immoral; and 
though sparingly illuminated by the vivid 
coruscations of wit, not frequently destitute 
of ethic observation and salutary preoept," 

But, alas I the period was now fast ad- 
vancing when the praise or censure of the 
world could avail him nothing ; his poverty 
and his disorder (a rapid decline) had so 
destroyed and reduced both his spirits and 
his frame, that medical aid could only be 
applied to relieve, hot restore him. He 
was blind however to the alteration which 
his malady had made in his appearance ; 
and fancied that the strength of his con- 
stitution, and proper nourishment, would 
remove his illness, and renovate his spirits. 
Unfortunately, his situation was at this 
time unknown to those liberal friends who 
had so often assisted him : he had withdrawn 

vol. II. y 
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from their notice ; and, conscious of his 
imprudence, would not apply, last hi* story 
should be disbelieved, and his solicitations 
slighted. The aid afforded by the Very 
few who were acquainted With his pre- 
sent melancholy condition, was not suffi- 
cient to procure the comforts his daily 
increasing malady required. 

To alleviate the evils hy tirhkh he was 
so heavily oppressed, he neqtlested the 
author to write in his name to the earl of 
Moira, sir James Bland Burges, and his 
early patron Mr. Smith of Dublin. This 
wis don£> and in his wretched apartment 
h£ himself dictated the letters to which each 
of the following answers contains its writer's 
noblest panegyric. 

To Mr. Raymond. 

u TunWidge tfeBs f tyh J*ta tfid. 
"Sir, 

, " On my return from Maidstofre I was 
favoured with your letter of last Saturday. 



I 
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The interest which you take on behalf of 

the unfortunate Mr. Dermody, does in* 

finite credit to your heart. I certainly 

estimate very highly hia talents ; and, so 

far as with propriety I could, I assisted him 

in his distresses. I am willing to draw* 

Veil over the causes which induced me to 

break off my acquaintance with him ; and 

If the annexed draft" (for ten pounds) 

" can, in your hands, contribute to soothe 

his present distresses, I shall fed some 

alleviation of the reflection that thei* issue 

is likely to be so fatal to a man of trans* 

cendant genius. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, y&ur 

most obedient servant, 

" J. B. Buegm." 

To Mr. Raymond. 

* Sit, Edinburgh, Junebtk, 1802. 

I enclose to you a bank-note of ten 
pounds for poor Dermody ; and am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Moika." ' 

Y 2 



<& 
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To Mr. Raymond. 

y 

" Sift, Mcrrum-squarC) June 29/i. 

I am grieved at having been prevented 
from sooner acknowledging your letter 
.with respect to Mr. Dermody ; and thank 
you for the communication, however dis- 
agreeable its nature is, which you have 
done me the honour of making. Assure 
Mr. Dermody of the sincere interest which 
I take in what concerns him ; of my sorrow 
tt hearing that his health is so infirm ; and 
the warm and cordial wishes which I feel 
for his speedy and complete recovery, and 
success in life. Will you please to advance 
to him, for the present supply of his 
necessities, ten guineas on my account i 
which I shall immediately transmit, on 
being advised by you that you have done so. 
Allow me also to request that you will write 
me without delay an account of Mr. 
Dermody's state of health, and general 
situation ; and suggest such plans as njay 



I 
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Occur to you as the most eligible and 
practicable for his more permanent relief 
and advancement, to which I shall be very 
glad to contribute. Let him not despond. 
He has in England the patronage of my 
lord Moira. Here (on an inferior scale) I 
think, what between his own merit and my 
influence, a good deal can be done for him ; 
enough, if he have health aiid prudence, 
to place him beyond the want of any 
assistance, and in some degree in the situa- 
tion which his genius entitles him to hold. 
My father, who has seen your letter, and 
recollects Mr. Dermody with just esteem 
for his talents, will cordially join in endea- 
vouring to contribute to his comfortable 
establishment.-*— I have ceased to be soli- 
citor-general, and am now a baron of the 
exchequer. My address is, Merrioti* 
square. 

" I hope soon to hear from you ; and 
have the honour to be, sir, your very 
humble servant, William Smith, 
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"P.*. I ehiOl go thecircuil on Monday 
If you write to my father, be will com- 
municate to me the contents of your letter, 
I mention his address: ' Right honourable 
the Master of the Rolls, Harcourt-street, 
Dublin/ - 

The above letters revived the broken 
spirits of Dermody, and for some time he 
appeared to have conquered his disorder* 
The generosity of these friends enabled 
him to procure necessaries, and discharge 
many of the debts which had caused him so 
much uneasiness: though he was not 
altogether released from the importunities 
of his low associates ; to whom, besides 
sharing with them the bounty of his bene- 
factors, he had made over his half-pay for 
the term of three years. The letter from 
sir James Bland Burges gave him much 
pleasure: as he had himself previously 
written the following to that gentleman i 
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and by not receiving any favourable reply 
to Us solicitations, conceived he had giver* 
cause of biting resentment. 

To if ir James Bland Surges, Bart. 

" Whatever may have been my past 
errors and your just indignation, surely 
this will be softened by the appeal of ex- 
treme sickness and extreme sorrow. For 
two months I have suffered the most racking 
torment from an asthmatic complaint, 
without medical (nay, without common) 
assistance. In a word, I am plunged in 
the deepest distress. O sir, my once great 
and good friend, do not suffer me to 
languish unnoticed, but exert yourself in 
my behalf! a very trifle would procure me 
much comfort, a trifle which by generosity 
could not be missed. I enclose a paragraph 
from the Mirror ; of which I am proud, 
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as it tells me the world still thinks me 
possessed and worthy of your protection. 

" I am, sir, your obliged and grateful 
servant, 

"Thomas Dermqdy. 

6tk Jme i8o£." 

His satisfaction was no less on perusing 
the letter of his affectionate and early friend 
the honourable baron Smith, During 
some weeks he appeared in a state of 
convalescence : but being attacked by violent 
nightly coughings, and constantly im- 
portuned by bis needy landlord, his spirits 
failed ; he again sunk into bis former 
melancholy ; and to avoid demands which 
he could not satisfy, early in the month of 
July h§ fled from his wretched lodging; 
and without giving notice of the circum- 
stance to any of those constant friends who 
under every difficulty had kindly assisted 
hiip, took shelter in a miserable cottage 
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near the village of Sydenham in Kent; 
from which, when driven to the last dreadful 
extremity, he sent the author the following 
letter. 



To Mr. Raymond, 239, Piccadilly. 

" My dear Fkibhd, 
You no doubt have been greatly sur- 



er 



prised at my departure. I had neither time 
nor opportunity to relate my miseries. My 
poverty, and the importunities of my un- 
feeling landlord, compelled me to leave 
those abominable lodgings in Portpool-lane ; 
and I cannot say I have changed for the 
better. Pray, my dear friend, write to lord 
Moira again : say I canriot live long, and 
it will be the last favour conferred on an 
unfortunate youth. I expect nothing but 
friendship from you at this fatal period, 
and therefore will not scruple to ask an 
extraordinary favour on my death-bed. I 
am in want of every thing ; and in saying 
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this* I need not tell you that the ataaltest 
assistance wiU give me comforts cannot 
Kve, and my last hours are full of misery. 
The favour I have to beg is, that you will 
call again upon Mr. Addington, and explain 
that you have seen me ; say his last bounty 
is expended : he is generous ; and though 
I do not deserve his kindness, I think you 
will not feil to move him. 

u You will write me immediately, as you 
perceive I employ another to write. Forget 
me not, my dear friend ; I have troubled 
you long, but cannot much longer. God 
bless you ! Thomas Dbhmody. 

« 9*1 Jwfy. 

" Direct to me at Mr, Lance's, baker, 
Sydenham, Kent.** 

This letter, the last he ever wrote, on* 
fortunately did not reach town for several 
days. On the 1 5th of July the author, 
accompanied by Mr. Aliingham, went to 
visit him. They found him in a wretched 
2 
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hovely leaning over a few embers which 
hardly gave warmth to his shivering and 
emaciated body, in a state of the deepest 
misery and dejection. He had scarce power 
enough left to express the grateful senti- 
ments which their visit inspired i the words 
faltered on his parched lips ; his eyes became 
filled with tears ; and being unable to give 
expression to the strong feelings which 
laboured in his breast, he sunk again into 
the melancholy position in which they had 
discovered him, and continued silent for a 
considerable time. These emotions having 
subsided, he endeavoured to relate the 
particulars of his unhappy situation ; but 
was often obliged to pause, in order to 
gather sufficient strength to encounter the 
violent and oppressive cough which mo- 
mentarily returned. The deserted appear- 
ance of the house, better calculated indeed 
for the retreat of a horde of robbers than 
the abode of a dying person, and the 
wretched poverty displayed in the few arti* 
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cles of furniture which it contained — (a few 
shapeless stools; some faggots of wood 
scattered on the floor ; and a crazy bedstead 
without curtains, placed opposite a door 
which admitted through its crevices both 
the wind and rain) — added to the gloom 
which was observable on entering it, and 
the reflection that a human being was there 
struggling with a fatal disorder without 
either medical assistance, the comforts 
which sickness requires, or the necessaries 
requisite for the mere support of nature, 
occasioned the most painful emotions in his 
two friend^. When he had recovered, a 
little from the agitation which their appear- 
ance had occasioned, he raised himself 
from the drooping posture in which for 
some time he had placed himself over the 
fire; and fixing on the author his sunk 
eyes, said, " Thank God for this friendly 
visit! I thought I had given the whole 
world, and you in particular, cause to 
forget me, I have deserved the severest 
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ceil sure ; but do not now remember I have 
done so." The caution was needless ; his 
past errors were buried in the recollection 
of his present sufferings, land he had little 
to dread from the chidings of those who 
had now to perform only the few last offices 
of friendship. When his disorder allowed 
him to enter for a moment into eonversa- 
tion, he assumed a spirit which, though 
faint, was yet mingled with the eccentricity 
that had on almost every occasion marked 
his character, and which was equally ob- 
servable on trivial and on important matters* 
Wfrile the author was stating to him some 
particulars which he imagined might be 
conducive to his comfort and recovery, 
Dermody broke suddenly from the con- 
versation, and observing that Mr. Ailing- 
ham had taken up a volume of Hudibras 
which lay on the table, said with a ghastly 
smile, " You see I am merry to the last." 
A violent fit of cotighing succeeded this 
effort ; when, with a presentiment of his 
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approaching dissolution, he said: " That 
hollow cough lings oat my knell." 

The comforts which his situation required 
and admitted having been ordered to be 
procured for him, his two friends went in 
search of a more comfortable and commo- 
dious lodging; which they speedily procured 
on the most delightful part of Sydenham* 
common, where he was to have a careful 
nurse, and to be removed the following 
day. Some money was now given to the 
landlord for his use : and having assured 
him that they would return the next morn- 
ing and convey him to the apartments they 
had provided for him, his visitors took 
their leave ; not without a hope that their 
solicitude for his happiness, and the anxiety 
which they had expressed for his recovery, 
would have soothed his apprehensions, and 
secured him comfort during the tedious 
night. Their hopes however wefe vain, 
and their labours ineffectual. Dermody 
expired the same evening, at the age of 
twenty-seven years and six months. 
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The necessary orders having been given 
for his funeral (the expences of which were 
defrayed % by those distinguished persons 
who had so frequently administered to his 
wants while living), on the day appointed, 
his bo£y, attended by Mr. Allkigham and 
the author, with a few friends of the latter, 
was conveyed to the church of Lewisham : 
where, previously to its being consigned 
to its native earth, the funeral service, that 
last solemn awe-inspiring ceremony, was 
read with much dignity and fervour by the 
honourable and reverend Mr. Legge (the 
present dean of Windsor) ; who afterwards 
attended the body to a grave formed on a 
spot the most solitary and romantic that 
fancy could describe. Over his tomb, at 
the expence of his generous friends, the 
author has been enabled to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory, with the following 
inscription : extracted from a poem written 
by the poet, entitled " The Pate of 
Genius." . 
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* 
« No titled birth had he to boast : 

Son of the desert ; Fortune's child ; 

Yet, not by frowning Fortune crossed, * 

The muses on his cradle siniTd. 

" He joy 'd to con the fabling page 

Of prowess'd chiefs, and deeds sublime; 

And e'en essay'd in infant age, 

Fond task ! to weave the wizard rhlme. 

" And though fell passion sway'd his soul* 
By Prudence seldom ever won, 
Beyond the bounds of her control. 
He was dear Fancy's favour'd son. 

" Now a cold tenant does he lie 
Of this dark cell, all hush'd his song s 
While Friendship bends with streaming eye. 
As by his grave she wends along j 

On his cold clay lets fall a holy tear, 

And cries, ' Though mute, there is a poet here."' 

The character of this extraordinary youth 
has been so clearly developed in his actions 
and his writings, that scarcely any thing is 
left now to be related of his acquirements 
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degree been already said in his history; 
Yet as there are shades of character, and 
degrees of passion, which do not promi- 
nently shew themselves in particular ih^ 
stances of conduct, the author is induced 
to add the following particulars, gathered 
from a long intimacy, a thorough knowledge 
of his disposition, and a close observance 
of the distinguishable propensities which 
degraded his genius, and retarded his pro* 
gress to happiness and independance. 

He was of a middle stature, well formed, 
and of a spare habit of body ; he had a com- 
prehensive forehead, full dark eyes, strongly 
marked eye^brows, and a countenance ex- 
pressive of genius, but tinged with reflection 
and melancholy. He was ungraceful in 
his deportment, slovenly in his person, 
diffident in his address, and reserved fa his 
conver&tion; he had a simplicity and a 
modesty in his manner that created esteem 
and even respect: when irritated, he was 
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rather sullen than passionate: yet quick 
and inconsiderate in his resentment, sacrifi- 
cing his interest to the impulse of imagined 
wrongs, and the attachment of his best 
friends on the slightest grounds of ideal 
offence. His poetical powers may be said 
to have. been intuitive; for some of his 
best pieces were composed before he had 
reached twelve years of age; at which 
period he united in the full vigour of man- 
hood, the strongest judgment and most 
unbounded fancy. His language, when he 
could be drawn into argument (which was 
always a hard task), was nervous, po- 
lished, and fluent. His classical knowledge 
(which was indeed wonderful, and is on 
every proper occasion displayed in his 
writings), added to a memory uncommonly 
powerful , and comprehensive, furnished 
Him with allusions that were appropriate, 
combinations that were pleasing, and senti- 
ments that were dignified* 

He had an inquisitive mind, but could 
4 
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never resist the temptations which offered 
to seduce him from his studies. - He was 
easily persuaded to forsake propriety : and 
paid as little regard to the character of his 
associates, as he did to the rules of prudence, 
the dictates of reason, or the opinion of 
the world ; which last he at all times set at 
defiance. No one ever wrote with greater 
facility ; his mind was stored with such a 
fund of observation, such an accumulation 
of knowledge gathered from science and 
from nature, that his thoughts, when 
wanted, rushed upon him like a torrent, 
and he could compose with the rapidity 
with which another could transcribe. On 
every occasion he discovers a clear judg- 
ment, a fancy filled with the richest ideas, 
and an intellect capable of delineating 
the grandest objects. He knew all the 
various shades of character; and a close 
observation of the world enabled him to 
describe the changes of human manners, 
and the involution of passions, with an 

z 2 
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energy that was pleasing, efcgant, and in* 
struetive. His similitudes and his in- 
ferences are never spoiled by the glare of 
false thoughts; and though carelessness 
may sometimes be discovered, yet by a 
peculiar propriety of expression, and a nice 
adaptation of epithets, this fault is not 
always discernible. 

There is scarcely a style of compo- 
sition in which he did not in some de- 
gree excel* The descriptive, the ludi- 
crous, the didactic, the sublime; each, 
when occasion required, he treated with 
skill, with acute remark, imposing humour, 
profound reflection, and Fofty magnificence. 
He delighted to wander through the ro- 
mantic pages of antiquity r and had the 
happy talent of imitating the natural dignity 
and manly 6tyle of his poetical ancestors, 
with an effect which always gave to his 
productions the air and grace of originality; 
though his period, his stanza, and his 
thoughts, were modelled on the poet whose 
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path he intended to follow. But in the 
height both of his imitation and of his 
fancy, the wildest excursions of his muse, 
he never forgets to make Nature his guide ; 
and it may with confidence be said that no 
poet at such an early (if at any) period of 
Jife, ever copied her with more truth, or 
more keenly touched the hearts of his 
readers when his subject required the slum- 
bering passions to be brought into action. 
When the variety, the number, the 
beauty, and moral tendency, of his juvenile 
(they may almost be styled infantine) poems 
are considered; when their pretensions 
shall be examined, and their merits ac- 
knowledged ; the follies of his youth will be 
forgotten or absolved ; censure will be cor- 
rected with pity, while admiration is mingled 
with regret. What he had written before 
he arrived at die age of fourteen (portions 
of which have been laid before the reader 
in the course of this work) will surely jus* 

3 
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tify these opinions ; and will at the same 
tiqie create astonishment when it is added, 
that the poetry which he had already com- 
posed at that period, would fill ten vo- 
lumes of a moderate size. His translation 
of the Epitaphium Damonis of Milton, his 
Monody on the death erf* Chatterton, the 
Ode to Fancy, the Hymn to the memory 
of Thomson, the Dirge on Fidele in 
Cymbeline, the Elegy on himself (the last 
of which poems the reader has seen in the 
preceding sheets, and the others will form 
part of a future publication), with many 
pieces of equal merit, were produced before 
he had reached his twelfth year, and are 
monuments both of his learning and his 
genius. The early poems of Cowley, of 
Milton, and of Pope, bear no comparison 
with these ; and will be found to possess 
less thought, less fancy, and less nature. In 
the cast of his mind he resembled the un- 
fortunate Chatterton, and in his propensities 
the eccentric Savage : but in precocity of 
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talent, and of classical information, excelled 
both them and every other rival ; havirjg 
in the first fourteen years of his life acquired 
a competent knowledge of the Greek, the 
Latin, the French, and Italian languages, 
and a little of the Spanish. Like Savage, 
he would participate in the pleasures of the 
lowest company; but had not the same 
eagerness after money, nor the same 
effrontery in demanding it of his friends t 
and notwithstanding Dermody's insatiate 
desire for liquor kept x him in perpetual 
poverty, yet his applications for relief 
(though full of lamentations) were never 
degraded by meanness or fulsome adulation; 
nor did ingratitude, in his worst excesses, 
ever sully his character through life. Savage 
however did not refuse by such means to 
indulge his low debaucheries, and gratify 
passions which were mean, selfish, and 
revengeful. No one was more greedy of 
fame than Savage, or paid more regard to 
the correction of his works ; yet he often 
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sunk the noble spirit of the poet, by praising 
at one time without sincerity what at 
another he would ridicule without decency; 
by flattering him at o^e time without discri- 
mination,whom at another he would wound 
without a cause ; and at all times valued 
friendship only as it could be rendered 
subservient to his wants, conducive to his 
pleasures, or propitious to his dissipation. 
Dermody had a nature in some degree 
opposite to this ; and only resembled Savage 
in his genius, in his misfortunes, and in 
his habits of living. He was as heedless 
of feme, as he was indifferent to the re- 
eeption which his writings might meet 
with from the public: he seldom cor- 
rected his works, but dismissed them with 
m little ceremony as he would shew to a 
lecturer on prudence, a stranger who had 
called to borrow money, or an acquaintance 
whom he never wished to meet again. The 
rich blossoms of his genius, from the first 
p&orpent when they were discovered " wasU 
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irig their sweetness cm the desert air/* ex- 
panded and flourished under the cherishing 
influence of liberal and exalted patronage, 
and . the nutritious warmth of admirationr 
and encouragement : but the instability of 
his temper never suffered them to fasten in 
the rich soil to which they had been trans- 
planted} and by an unhappy fatality of 
conduct his "bud of hope"(likeShakspeare'a 
violet, " sweet but not permanent") bloom- 
ed but to perish. Had he qualified those 
errors which hurt only himself; had his, 
ambition kept pace with the encouragement 
which he received ; had he studied and 
pursued moral with the same ardour as 
poetical propriety ; had his regard for cha- 
racter and decorum equalled his poverty 
and his love of dissipation ; he might have 
lived to be the admiration of the great, the 
wonder of the learned, and the ornament 
of society ; science might have smiled upon 
bis labours, fame might have proclaimed 
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his excellence, and posterity with delight 
would record his name : but mistaking the 
way to happiness he plunged into misery, 
and fell an early victim to imprudence. 



THE END. 
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Page 47, line 18, for versum, ready versus* 
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